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DEDICATION 

To my mother, tenderly cared for in her 
early life, an only child; reared as a delicate, 
beautiful flower ; whose prospects were so bright 
as to exclude any possibility of poverty, yet 
who suddenly faced the firing-line of not only 
fostering but financing her family of six chil- 
dren, when she became a widow. It was only 
through Herculean effort that each child se- 
cured the proper foundation for self-reliance 
to face the future. 

That Everyman's Child shall have his chance, 
through proper public aid, should his parents 
or guardians fail to procure it, is the one funda- 
mental purpose of this book* 
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A SOLILOQUY 

I am EVERYMAN'S CHILD. 

I did not ask to come, but I am here. 

I arrived on this earth like every other child. 

I have been sent from pillar to post. 

I have been in many places. 

I am able-bodied and healthy. 

If I have the right to be bom, I have other rights ; 

I have the right to play. 

I have the right to have clothes like other children. 

I have the right to the loving care of people who are 

interested in me, but I am the ward of the state 

— Society. 
I am put in a house of a thousand children, but not 

the home of one. 
I am the child of the Institution. 
When I am sixteen. Society will have finished with me. 
It will send me forth to brave the battle. 
I start handicapped with the sign of the asylum. 
Shall all who are bom like me suffer the sorrows of 

No Man's ChHd? 
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EVERYMAN'S CHILD 



Unless this country is made a good place for all of 

tis to live in, it teon*t be a good place 

for any of us to live in. 

— Theodore Rooseyelt. 



EVERYMAN'S CHILD 

CHAPTER I 

THE CRY OF THE CHnj)BEN 

TT was midnight in the Senate Chamber at 
A Albany. 

The great clock pointed to twelve, yet the 
actual time was two hours later. The clock 
had been purposely turned back and stopped, 
as midnight was the hour of adjournment. 

That night one bill after another was passed 
in rapid succession. No man among the sena- 
tors could possibly know what was in each and 
every one of those laws that they were sending 
out to rule the people whom they represented, 
as several thousand laws had already been 
passed in a session of a few weeks. At last 
our measure came up — ^the Widows' Pension 
Law — ^which would lay the foundation for giv- 
ing every child not charity but a chance. 
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I stood in the rear of the room, with some of 
my colleagues who had served with me, to rec- 
ommend this law after a study of over two 
years. Our bill had already passed the lower 
house and had had a first and second reading 
in the Senate. It was now the final or third 
reading, when the measure would go to the 
governor, who stood stanch in its support. 

We felt safe, as only an hour before I had 
counted all the senators who had agreed to vote 
for it. Yet I waited breathlessly. It meant 
so much. 

The dawn of a new day for distress and des- 
titution, it meant the beginning of real relief, 
sure and constant — constructive aid rather than 
temporary and spasmodic contributions. 

As the voice of the tired clerk drawled out 
the number of the bill and asked for unanimous 
consent for the final vote, some one came has- 
tening down the aisle of the Senate, calling: 
"I object." 

My heart stood still 1 

The senator who objected made no speech 
and gave no reason, but his objection pre- 
vented the unanimous consent of the Senate, 
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so that the senators who were pledged to vote 
for it had no chance to do so. 

In the last night of every session hundreds 
of bills are allowed to proceed up to the last 
step of final passage and are then choked to 
death by one negative vote each, which puts 
them over untQ after adjournment. 

A score of people who were loyal advocates 
of the statute surrounded the senator and 
begged him to withdraw his opposition. But, 
alas, it was doomed! When he finally did 
agree, the matter became muddled. A 
wrangle on rules followed and the bill was 
killed. 

Some one had sent word to "Marty" McCue, 
the assemblyman who had fathered the bill in 
the House, and he hurried over to the Senate 
floor. In a flash "Marty*' McCue the law- 
maker returned to Marty McCue the man 
primeval, the former prizefighter. 

Through his mental vision passed a stream 
of countlessL fatherless children whose cry 
would not down, and he rushed at the senator, 
who was his old-time friend, whose life he had 
once saved. But what was a friend to 
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"Marty," the big-hearted Irishman, in his great 
common cause of the children? His uppercut 
would have landed, had not others separated 
the two men. 

The senator left the chamber and I followed 
him. 

"Why did you do it?" I demanded. "Why 
did you invoke this technicality in the last hour ? 
What is your objection to this bill? And why 
have you not been man enough to come out 
with it until now?" 

"I had to do it," he answered feebly. "I 
received a telegram. Somebody told me to do 
it. I never read the bill. I don't know what 
IS m it. 

And thus one person is often powerful 
enough, politically, to stop the wheels of prog- 
ress imtil his power can be beaten. 

Here was a bill in which public opinion had 
been aroused by a movement that swept the 
state. A commission of fifteen people, ap- 
pointed by the state, had studied the question 
fully for two years and the bill embodied the 
result of its deliberations. As a member of 
that commission I had been delegated to in- 
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vestigate conditions in European countries, 
which were far ahead of us in the treatment of 
children, and to study the relation of the child 
and the state ; and I had brought back a report 
which, together with the findings here, led to 
the one conclusion embodied in the bill. 

Nearly every assemblyman and senator was 
pledged to its passage. The governor had 
issued a statement pointing out the importance 
of enacting this law, which would create 
Boards of Child Welfare, properly consti- 
tuted governmental agencies that would deal 
with the question as only the Grovemment can. 

And yet with the use of the prerogative of a 
single dissenting voice, the senator who ob- 
jected had been able to defeat the measure — 
at least for a year. He never came back to the 
Senate. He never tried. So much for him 
as an ever-present example of the temporary 
obstacle in the pathway of progress. 

It took some little time for me to realize 
what had really happened. Every year a 
similar measure had been brought before the 
Legislature — extending government aid to the 
dependent child, beginning with those who 
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were fatherless. All these measures had 
failed, and that is why the New York State 
Commission for the Relief of Widowed 
Mothers was created, with power and money 
to go fully into this now awakened and throb- 
bing issue. And here, with all our research 
and with all our reconmiendation and with the 
majority of the people clamoring for this legis- 
lation, we had failed. 

It was nearly daylight when I reached my 
hotel on that memorable night, and although 
no tears had fallen for years, they came unbid- 
den now and, womanlike, I wept bitterly. 

My coworker, Hannah B. Einstein — ^the 
only other woman on the New York State 
Commission for the Relief of Widowed Moth- 
ers, — ^who had waited through the night to 
know the result, called me on the telephone 
from New York, presumably to be the first to 
congratulate me on our success. 

I could hardly frame the words to tell her of 
oiu* disaster. 

I shall never forget those few early hours 
until train time. I went back over the weary 
weeks in the dead of winter which I had spent 
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in foreign countries, dictating on trains to my 
stenographer through wakeful nights and end- 
less days of toil in the great eflFort to return 
before this Legislature adjourned. I thought 
of all the testimony that we had before us, of 
all the hard work that had been done to secure 
the best thought as to the best methods of deal- 
ing with this problem of paramount impor- 
tance — ^the future citizen. And now, on ac- 
count of one man who had not even read the 
concise result of our deliberations, the bill cre- 
ating Boards of Child Welfare had been de- 
feated by two words: "I object.*' 

I fell all huddled up into a comer of the car 
seat. As our train pulled out of Albany, with 
my tears scarcely dry, I looked out at the open 
fields. Slowly my sorrowful thoughts turned 

to greet the beginning of another day and the 

« 

thought of another year of waiting, this Legis- 
lature having adjourned. As Socrates wisely 
said, "With every despair a new hope is born.'* 
Who was I, compared with the great pioneers 
who had fought and bled and died for some 
special step in the progress of peoples? The 
objection of one senator was as nothing com- 
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pared with the stones which had been thrown 
at those big souls who made "footprints on the 
sands of time." 

Why then should I be downcast? The 
cause being right, nothing could defeat it. It 
was bigger than the senator or I or any person 
or group of persons. It had to succeed. The 
world has moved on apace. No one may stand 
in the gateway of humanity and demand his 
personal toll — not for any length of time. 

And so I turned my face to the east, and 
the east was all aglow. 

I recalled the first incident which formed the 
prime incentive that entered into my make-up 
and influenced me to constant endeavor in the 
establishment of this one fundamental prin- 
ciple. This incident is indelibly imprinted on 
my mind. 

A few years ago I was in a farming district 
in the country and learned about the case of 
a young couple who had married early and 
were devoted to each other. They had rented 
a small farm and, both being young and strong, 
they had managed to purchase it. They had 
some cattle, and the fruits of their farm 
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brought them m a modest but sure income. 

Two fine, healthy boys came to this couple, 
and it was regarded by the neighbors as the 
happiest kind of family. Yet, when every- 
thing looked brightest, the husband and father, 
through an accident, was taken away, and the 
heartbroken mother was left to battle alone. 
What should she do with her two children? 

Should she abandon the farm and lose all 
that she and her husband had worked for? 
She pondered long and finally resolved to go 
on alone. She knew farming better than any- 
thing else. For the heaviest work, she rea- 
soned, she could secure some help. But she 
would persist and perhaps be able to pay off 
the mortgage and then aU would be easy. So 
she went to work with a wiU, determined to 
succeed and to rear her children as their father 
would have done. 

It is a general custom for an inspector from 
the Federal Government to make occasional 
visits to every farm to ascertain the sanitary 
conditions and report on the welfare of the 
cattle. If there is any sign of disease he pre- 
scribes the proper treatment. It happened 
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that a cow on the widow's farm had a calf, 
and that both were taken ill, showing signs of 
tuberculosis. In her distress she wrote to the 
Government, describing the symptoms and 
asking for aid. 

The Government sent an inspector, a vet- 
erinary, and medicine. The cow and calf got 
well, and the widow went on with her work. 
She was doing finely when she began feeling 
tired. One morning she woke up feeling very 
badly indeed, and she was alarmed to find a 
little blood on her handkerchief. She realized 
that something was wrong with her, so she 
wrote to the Government : 

D£As Goveenment: 

You were so kind to me when our cow and calf 
were taken ill. You sent me aid at once and both 
got well. Now I am sorry to say I am not well. I 
need a little bit of help to tide me over until the big 
work is done and I feel stronger again. Won't you 
please be as good as you were in the case of my cow 
and calf and help me just for a little while? I am 
the mother of two boys, strong and healthy. I want 
to bring them up as good American citizens. I don't 
want to be parted from them. They need a mother's 
care in these tender years, at least, until they can 
make their own way. In their interests as well as 
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my own I appeal to you and ask you to help me out 
in my emergency. 

To this the Government replied : 

Dear Madam: 

While we have laws that cover the case of your 
cow, we regret to say that we have no laws that would 
provide such aid as you yourself require. We sug- 
gest that you appeal to private charity. 

The result was that the mother was taken 
to a hospital, the children were placed in an 
institution, and thus the family was scattered. 

The picture of that mother and those boys 
has never left me. There are now forty-one 
states in which it would be impossible for such 
a widow's family to be broken up for want of 
government assistance. But there is yet much 
to be done. 

Everyman's Child must be safeguarded, so 
as to satisfy at least his common, everyday 
needs during his school-going period, until he 
is fourteen to sixteen years old, and can take up 
the fight for himself. And if, for any reason, 
he does not get enough food and clothing to 
keep body and soul properly together, then 
the Government must stand in the place of his 
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parents. In New York state every year for 
seven years and up to the time the New York 
Commission was created to study the matter 
a Widows Pension BiU had been killed. 

Already the other states were far ahead of 
the Empire State, which is always slow in prog- 
ress and usually chooses the line of least re- 
sistance. The line of least resistance in this 
case means thousands of little children in insti- 
tutions. 

As a general proposition, social laws are 
usually sidetracked and thus individual legis- 
lators are often relieved from responsibility to 
their constituents by not having the oppor- 
tunity to vote. In this way in the last night of 
the Legislature in 1919 the Social Insurance 
Act, the Minimimi Wage Act, and other sim- 
ilar statutes were defeated. 



CHAPTER II 

WHAT IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED 

A GENERAL agitation for the better- 
ment of children was noticeable in 
many states at about the same period, begin- 
ning in 1911, when the first statutes were 
enacted in Missouri and Illinois. The citizens 
behind the movement in nearly all the states 
chose quite necessarily the most flagrant ex- 
ample of public irresponsibility in regard to 
the child, namely, the fatherless child or the 
child of the widow. And thus most of the 
states enacted at nearly the same time a sim- 
ilar law that was almost unquestioned in the 
eyes of the legislators as to the just public 
claim of the fatherless child or of the widow 
and her children. 

Thus it happened that most of these acts, 
commonly called the Widows' Pension Law, 
prescribed, in the main, relief for the widowed 

15 
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mother. But some commmiities, more pro- 
gressive, went either a step or several steps 
farther in caring for the dependent child. In 
Chicago the statute is known as the "Funds to 
Parents Act," and includes the children of a 
parent or parents either poor or neglectful, or 
both. In Milwaukee money is paid in " sub- 
sidies to a parent or parents of destitute chil- 
dren or to persons occupying the position of 
parents or guardians to such children, wher- 
ever it is for the best interests of such children 
to remain in the home of such persons." 

Other states provide allowances for all 
mothers of destitute children, whether the 
father is dead or incapacitated, and in the in- 
terest of the unmarried mother and the mother 
whose husband has deserted her. In Michigan 
unmarried mothers, divorcees, and deserted 
mothers are included. Also, Boards of Edu- 
cation have authority to provide free textbooks 
and other necessary assistance in order that the 
children may attend school. 

In Nevada the law prescribes allowances for 
"parents or grandparents or blood aunt or 
blood uncle of any dependent or neglected 
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child for the purpose of maintaining and edu- 
cating such child or children, whenever they 
are proper guardians of good moral reputation 
and will agree to send the children regularly 
to school until they have completed their ele- 
mentary training or its equivalent. The cost 
of institutional maintenance per child is 
fixed as the standard maximum subsidy per 
child." 

The foregoing statements are presented only 
as examples of the great struggle that has been 
made in various states to put public machinery 
in motion to prevent the child of poverty from 
being regarded as a pauper, and to have him 
considered a just claimant for proper support 
diu'ing his years of dependence and non- 
employment. The main eflfort has been di- 
rected toward legislation that will keep the 
label of the pauper or the stigma of institutions 
from searing his very soul in later life. 

In New York State ChUd Welfare Boards 
have been created in every county. The 
measure is permissive, a matter for the author- 
ities to decide, the only mandatory feature 
being the creation of the Board of Child Wei- 
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fare in all the counties of the state. The pro- 
visions of the law are simple and may be 
summed up as follows: 

The sum per child shall not exceed an allowance 
paid by the city to an institution for each child. 

The widow must be a proper person mentally^ 
morally and physically to bring up her children. 

She must have been a resident of the city for two 
years immediately preceding her application. 

Her deceased husband must have been a citizen of 
the United States and a resident of the state at the 
time of his death. 

All applications for allowances may be made di- 
rectly to the Board of Child Welfare or to any mem- 
ber of that body. 

Nine members shall constitute the board, at least 
three of whom shall be women. 

An allowance made by the board shall not be for 
a longer period than six months without renewal by 
the board. 

^ Members of the board shall serve without com- 
pensation. 

The members of the board shall be appointed by 
the mayor for such terms that the term of one ap- 
pointive member of the board shall expire each year 
thereafter. 

Upon the expiration of the term of office of a mem- 
ber of the board his successor shall be appointed by 
the mayor for a full term of eight years. 
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This law which the New York State Child 
Welfare Boards administer has been in op- 
eration four years. 

In this particular statute, which reaches the 
public charge and the prospective public charge 
in his own home, the most significant results 
have been obtained by the Child Welfare 
Board of New York city in reducing the 
money cost of community charges, to say noth- 
ing of sixteen thousand children being kept 
together in the homes of their five thousand 
mothers for the lowest cost administration of 
any similar department in the United States — 
three per cent. 

In the case of widowed mothers alone New 
York's statistics show that out of sixteen thou- 
sand children of widows under the jurisdiction 
of the Child Welfare Board receiving allow- 
ances, only eleven have come under probation 
in the Children's Court. As against this show- 
ing, nine hundred and eight children of other 
widows, not imder this same care, have come 
under probation in the Children's Coiwt. 
Again, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children shows that out of the six- 
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teen thousand children of these same widows, 
only ten have needed its attention. On the 
other hand, in 1918 three hundred and forty- 
three children of widows not coming within 
the provisions of the Child Welfare Act were 
apprehended. 

As in all three organizations the number of 
children coming before them has increased 
annually, it is safe to assume that out of the 
sixteen thousand children that the state has 
stood by there would have been ordinarily a 
great many more needing special attention, 
if the city had not aided these mothers to care 
more properly for their children. 

But this law, which empowers the state to go 
into the home of the widow or abandoned 
mother, is only the first step in getting behind 
every dependent child and, during the school- 
going period before the age of sixteen years is 
reached, putting him or her in the right path 
to become a citizen. Thus the country can 
reach out to Everyman's Child to meet his 
needs — physical, mental, or moral. 

The plan and scope of such activities are sim- 
ple. It is the personal touch, the personal 
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interest, directed toward Everyman's Child in 
every community, a concentrated eflFort on the 
part of every commimity to look after Every- 
man's Child as a prospective citizen. 

There are also three simple means that can 
readily be adopted by every section: 

1. Seciu'e such legislation as will assure to 
every poor child, whose parents or guardians 
fail to provide sufficient food and clothing, a 
chance for mental development in schooL 
This means not only the child who is a public 
charge but the child who is liable to become a 
public charge if this preventive aid is not forth- 
coming. Invoke all the law necessary to se- 
cure parental responsibility; but failing that, 
do not fail the child. Wherever it is possible 
good home life should also be secured for 
Everyman's Child by first meeting the 
economic conditions, the necessities of life. 
Every eflFort should be made to rehabilitate 
the child's own natural home, wherever pos- 
sible. 

2. Seciu-e close cooperation between the 
school and the parent or guardian of the child, 
so that the individual requirements of every 
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child will be a matter of individual attention. 
In connection with this eflFort, important inno- 
vations should be introduced, such as luncheons 
in schools at cost, dental clinics, physical exam- 
inations, school niu'ses, consultations with 
parents, permanent and progressive play- 
grounds, and juvenile employment agencies 
with a good follow-up system to eliminate child 
labor. 

8. With proper laws that will assure every 
poor child the commonest necessities of life, 
with the schools and the parents working to- 
gether to promote the interest of the child as 
an individual, public-spirited citizens any- 
where, capable of being readily organized into 
a group by a simple law creating a Child Wel- 
fare Board, could take it upon themselves to 
coordinate the work of the state, the school, 
and the home in such a way as to make every 
child a self-reliant asset to the community, and 
to mold him into an American citizen as a re- 
sult of the very natiu'e of the treatment 
accorded to him diu'ing his dependent years. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the movement 
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necessary to get behind Everyman's Child and 
make him the citizen he ought to be. 

It is eliminating the collective care of him 
in a lock-step group. 

It is looking to him as an individual. 

It is giving him not diarity, but a chance. 



CHAPTER III 

JOHNNY DOE — NOT CHARITY BUT A CHANCE 

IN this reconstruction period, when the best 
brains of the country are battling with the 
problems of industrial and social unrest, there 
is an open and sure way, clean-cut and beyond 
cavil, whereby every person interested in the 
making of American citizens may "carry on" 
toward certain peace, prosperity, and the pin*- 
suit of happiness for which the founders of our 
country fought and bled. This way lies in the 
direction of Everyman's Child. 

To-day the child as a social factor must be 
seen and heard — often. We have talked a 
great deal about getting behind him as the 
future citizen, but very little has been done in 
a combined and concentrated and constructive 
movement toward that end. In oiu* own little 
households we have endeavored to teach our 
children the paths in which they should go, but 

24 
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the problem of Everyman's Child — ^the child 
around the comer, the playmate of your child, 
the child who sits next to him in public school 
— ^has been of little concern to us, except as our 
charitable inclinations have influenced us. 

Thus it has happened that thousands of chil- 
dren in every section of the country have been 
left to grow as the wind of chance has swayed 
them, with but little effort by the community to 
change these conditions except by poor-baskets 
and Christmas treats and well-intentioned 
gifts. In such circumstances a child simply 
chances getting the proper supervision, the 
sympathetic touch, during his daily struggle, 
his dependent years, that would best develop 
in him the pride of country, the patriotism, the 
citizen spirit, the sense of responsibility that 
must be his if he is to be kept out of the criminal 
class, kept from becoming a public charge, the 
community biu-den, and instead brought up to 
be the fit associate for your child. 

In short, some properly constituted guardian 
must see to it that Johnny Doe surely gets his 
chance for training in good citizenship. It 
may no longer be left to private charity, how- 
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ever well meaning, nor to the spasmodic giver 
of alms. This is the corner-stone upon which 
the future welfare of this or any country must 
build, if it would preserve its strength and 
create that citizenry that cannot be persuaded 
to join the colors of anarchy and to cry out 
against its own native land. 

When for any reason the child has not the 
chance to obtain a common, ordinary, everyday 
living in housing, food, clothing, and schooling 
until he is fourteen to sixteen years of age, then 
it is the duty of the local government to see that 
he gets it. This same government may pursue 
a recalcitrant parent or guardian and invoke 
the law to the end desired. It may use every 
agency to place the responsibility for the child 
wherever it belongs; but in the last analysis, 
when it fails to secure for that child any one 
responsible enough to furnish him with these 
vital requirements for the making of self-sus- 
taining manhood or womanhood, then the local 
government should step in and provide the un- 
failing means of securing enough food and 
clothing and housing and schooling for the 
Qhild'» proper upbringing* 
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How may this best be done? What has 
been the experience of the past ? 

Six months before the outbreak of the World 
War I visited six countries of Europe where 
the best measures have been taken in the inter- 
ests of the conservation of children. These 
observations, together with the findings in this 
country, formed the report of the New York 
State Commission on Relief for Widowed 
Mothers, which is embodied in a book for the 
Legislature and was the basis of the Child 
Welfare Law. 

Already forty-one states have established 
this law, which is the foundation for securing 
home care and the personal touch in the inter- 
est of Everyman's Child. It is only the be- 
ginning. It was not easy in every state to 
secure this legislation; for there were those 
who still harped on the assumption that such 
legislation was "pauperizing," "patemalizing," 
"subsidizing." These people could n't see that 
the one great, important, practical thing was 
to give Johnny Doe that chance for self- 
respect m which charity has no place. 

The word charity once had a very beautiful 
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meaning. But when it began to mean hound- 
ing the individual, baring his very soul, going 
into his family affairs to such an extent that his 
life was not his own, its banefulness became 
apparent. The needy and suffering decided 
that they would sooner starve than seek such 
help. The poor have learned to hate the hand 
that has fed them, because of its strangle hold 
on the individual's self-respect. 

There were also those who were bitterly op- 
posed to governmental aid in the home of the 
poverty-stricken child. Their great bugaboo 
was the use of public funds for "outdoor re- 
lief." What is "outdoor relief"? In plam 
words, it is giving money to people in need 
outside of institutions, hospitals, or other such 
organized relief agencies. The chronic objec- 
tion offered was to public money being used in 
the homes of needy individuals except by pri- 
vate persons or groups, organized or otherwise. 
Thus, because of this opposition, this country 
has been most short-sighted and we are in a 
perfect maze of institutions. 

The billions of dollars that have been spent 
on mortar and brick for institutional houses 
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rather than on natural homes for children 
would have subsidized every child in the home 
of his own or some good family until his six- 
teenth year. 

There is also the outstanding fact that the 
soul that has been stifled by institutional life, 
the growth of individual manhood and woman- 
hood that has thus been halted by lock-step 
habits will not be regained in centuries. If 
you don't believe it, search through the pages 
of history and you will find how rare it is for 
the man or woman who has been an inmate of 
an institutional home to reach a foremost place 
in the activities of life or to become a great 
shining light in the world. On the other hand, 
you may read pages about illustrious men and 
women who as children came from the very 
poorest homes, but who were brought up under 
the influence of home ties, either in their own 
families or among other kin or in acquired 
homes. 

There are many, many well-meaning people 
engaged in the work of charity, but some of the 
old leaders were not far-seeing. They did not 
realize that private and institutional charities 
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have their limitations and that, although there 
is a great work to be done by such charities, yet 
there is a clear-cut line of demarcation between 
what must be public relief and what may be 
private aid. 

Meantime the Government is becoming 
more humanized. It is reaching out its hand 
to the weak, the worn, the weary, and stiffening 
their backbones by the ounce of prevention 
rather than the pound of cure. Yet how short- 
sighted we have been I 

We have made compulsory educational laws 
generally throughout the states. 

What has happened? 

Every normal child has at birth five senses: 
sight, hearing, taste, touch, and smell. All 
knowledge is obtained through them. 

The state compulsory law generally says 
to the parent or guardian of a child: " I de- 
mand your offspring to come to me for educa- 
tion from the time he is six until he is fourteen 
years of age, or until sixteen if he has n't a job. 
He must get knowledge from me through his 
five senses. I have mapped out a program 
for him to take through these five senses. I 
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pay a teacher to carry out that program. 
It consists of reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, the English language, and geog- 
te raphy." 

Johnny Doe, the son of Mrs. Doe, washer- 

g woman, sits side hy side with Clarence van 

J Aster, son of a prosperous merchant, to take 

g the knowledge that the state has prepared for 

Q them. Little Johnny had some tea and dry 

bread for his breakfast. Clarence had — well, 

never mind ; he looks it. 

, "C-a-t spells cat," says the state to Johnny 

Doe. 

But I *m hungry," sighs Johnny. 
Never mind," answers the state; "c-a-t 
spells cat. Get that? 

"Eight times nine equals seventy-two," pur- 
sues the state. 

"I'm shivering; my underwear isn't very 
warm," chatters Johnny. 

"I 'm not concerned about that," returns the 
state. "Eight times nine equals seventy-two. 
Don't forget that. 

**Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean," 
urges the state. 
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"If I only had some good soup I" wails 
Johnny Doe, 

"This is your geography lesson," cries the 
state. "Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean. 
Remember that. 

"An adjective is a word used to qualify a 
noun," the state further tells him. 

"But my two brothers sleep in the same bed 
with me, and my back aches," he wails. 

"I can't help that," says the state. "You 
must know what an adjective is." 

Thus he must take his mental meal. 

Through nine years of Johnny Doe's life he 
must take what the state has to give him 
through his five physical senses, unless he can 
show a certificate that some of his senses won't 
work. Furthermore, the state generally says 
this: "Failure on the part of a person in 
parental relation to a child to cause such child 
to attend school is a misdemeanor, and punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment." 

The question before the state which the peo- 
ple are now asking is: "Have you a right to 
compel Johnny Doe to take your knowledge 
through his five physical senses without seeing 
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that Johnny Doe's five physical senses are fit 
to receive and assimilate that knowledge? If 
Johnny Doe's senses are impaired because 
Mrs. Doe has failed to make them physically 
fit for your knowledge, are you fair in giving 
your knowledge to physically fit Clarence van 
Aster and in not giving Johnny Doe the same 
chance? In other words, should you impose 
a burden on a back without fitting the back to 
bear the burden? You insist that Johnny 
Doe shall take the same knowledge as Clarence 
van Aster. Why? Because you are a public 
institution. If Mrs. Doe is unable to see that 
Johnny is fit for you to teach, are you as a pub- 
lic institution going to leave it to private char- 
ity to see that Johnny is made ready for your 
knowledge?" 

"Yes," the state answered until a short time 
ago, when a slumbering conscience was awak- 
ened by a cry that wiD not down. 

Before the widows and mothers' law went 
into eflfect, among all the hundreds of cases of 
relief for dependent mothers with children I 
did not find one where any charitable organiza- 
tion had adequately met the common, ordinary. 
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everyday living needs of a commori, ordinary, 
everyday, average family during the school- 
going period of a child, except in New York, 
where the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor and the Widowed Mothers' 
Fund Association were making fine efforts. 

Many arguments have been made against 
the advisability of the state giving money di- 
rect so that Johnny Doe may be sure of bodily 
comfort before he takes the educational meal 
that is placed before him. If the child is the 
ward of the state by a compulsory education 
law until he is sixteen years of age, is not the 
state at least his educational father? Then 
why delegate this responsibility to any society 
whose past inability to cope with the tre- 
mendous problem is painfully evident? 

With these facts staring us in the face, can 
we say that the state has left either wisely or 
well the fate of Johnny Doe's nine years of 
physical warfare to private or public charity, to 
make him fit for the knowledge it has to give 
him in the creating of citizen stuff? For that 
is what the compulsory education law is for. 

The paramount consideration is: How is 
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the state to conserve the energies of the child 
Johnny Doe, that he may have the fighting 
chance for citizenship that is accorded Clar- 
ence van Aster in this age of conservation with 
its post-war forces directed toward the day of 
real democracy? 

Society at large in its beneficent moods has 
failed. A tragic proof of this is the dependent 
mother, who in her desperate struggle on half 
the pay that her husband earned, proceeds to 
the child-caring institution or orphan asylum, 
and with one last agonized cry leaves to others 
the clinging arms that are a part of her. 

This is the result of the opposition against 
Johnny Doe's being given enough money and 
mother love to keep body and soul together 
during nine years of his life while the state 
claims him for its own. 

The collective care of children with its enor- 
mous overheads will some day be pointed to by 
the historian and the psychologist as one of the 
most wasteful items of civilization and will be 
compared with imprisonment in the Bastille 
and the burning of witches. 

Until a very short time ago, people inter- 
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ested in alleviating poverty were opposed to 
public moneys being spent except under the 
roofs of public agencies. They frankly said: 
"It isn't the Government's affair. Give us 
the money and we will do it." 

Every day for years the state has paid a 
private charitable institution a certain sum for 
taking care of a child. That institution, in 
turn, boards the child out with a foster-mother ; 
yet, until very recently, that selfsame state 
has had no law by which it could pay the money 
direct to the real mother or guardian. The 
chatity organizations have had great problems 
to solve and their usefulness will go on, re- 
gardless of any action taken in behalf of the 
able-bodied children of poverty. There will 
always be private individuals philanthropically 
inclined to come to the aid of well-meaning 
charitable bodies, and great and good work is 
being done by such groups. 

The question to be solved is: "How shall 
the state best conserve the child so that he may 
become an asset rather than a liability to the 
community?" The local governments in 
forty-one states have now answered it by en- 
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tering wfdows' homes and seeing to it that the 
dependent children have that home influence 
which is most essential in the rearing of citi- 
zens. In nearly every state a Widows' Pension 
Law has been enacted after the deliberations 
of a committee or a commission charged with 
the work of investigating the subject. 

Some of these searchers have gone so far as 
to say that, in the direct interest of the child, 
the poorest home where the mother or guar- 
dian is not an improper one is better than the 
best institution. The older coimtries have for 
years recognized this one fundamental prin- 
ciple of child care, but it is only within the last 
ten years that the subject has been given seri- 
ous public consideration in this country. 

The first recognition of this important step 
in giving aid in the home was obtained by a 
group of child-welfare workers whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invited for a special conference 
at Washington. At that time he made the 
following significant statement : 

There are half a dozen different types of chil- 
dren for whom we need care. We have to meet the 
case where the father has died, where the bread- 
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winner has gone, where the mother would like to 
keep the child, but simply lacks the earning capac- 
ity. Surely in such a case the goal toward which 
we should strive is to help that mother so that she 
can keep her own home and keep the child in it ; that 
is the best thing possible to be done for that child. 

The result was that in December, 1908, 
President Roosevelt called a conference in the 
White House in response to a letter from a 
few people interested in the subject, suggest- 
ing the meeting should aim toward "formu- 
lating a plan for the President's consideration, 
pointing out ways whereby he might be help- 
ful in proposing new child legislaton to Con- 
gress." 

About two hundred men and women m the 
following January met at the White House. 
A memorandum of propositions included the 
following questions: 

Should children of parents of worthy character, 
but suffering from temporary misfortune, and chil- 
dren of widows of worthy character and reasonable 
efficiency be kept with their parents, aid being given 
to enable them to maintain suitable homes for the 
rearing of their children? Should the breaking up of 
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a home be permitted for reasons of poverty or only 
for reasons of inefficiency or immorality? 

The conference decided that it favored the 
conservation of family home life. 

President Roosevelt said in his special mes- 
sage to Congress : 

The keynote of the conference was expressed in 
these words: Home life is the highest and fmest 
product of civilization. Children should not be de- 
prived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons. 
Surely poverty alone should not disrupt the home. 
Parents of good character suffering from temporary 
misfortune and, above all, deserving mothers fairly 
well able to work, but deprived of the support of the 
normal breadwinner, should be given such homes for 
the rearing of their children. The widowed or de- 
serted mother, if a good woman willing to work and 
to do her best, should ordinarily be helped in such 
fashion as will enable her to bring up her children 
herself in their natural home. Children from unfit 
homes, and children who have no homes, who must 
be cared for by charitable agencies, should, so far 
as practicable, be cared for in f amihes. 



CHAPTER IV 



A boy's aeraignment of society 



A SHORT time ago the public prints con- 
tained an account of two boys not yet 
twenty, Edward O'Brien and Edward E. 
Paige, who had confessed to the murder of 
their employer, Gardiner C. Hull. This state- 
ment was published: 

Paige, according to Detective Oswald, does not 
seem to realize the enormity of the offense with which 
he is charged. On the way from Philadelphia he 
spoke constantly of the outside world as though he 
considered he was still in the institution where he 
jfirst met O'Brien. He said he expected the authori- 
ties would send him back there after the trial. 

A woman reporter visited O'Brien in jail. 
"What brought you to this life of crime?" she 
asked him. 

"Having no home," he replied promptly 
and emphatically, 

"You have a mother V* 

40 
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"Yes, but I thought she did not care for me, 
until the other day when she called here and 
fainted in my arms,*' he replied unemotionally. 
"After she put me in an institutional home in 
Providence I would hear of her visiting there, 
but she never once came to see me." 

"What was the reason for putting you in a 
home?" 

"Because my father ran away and my 
mother had to go to work. There were eight 
children, and those too young to work were put 
in a home." 

"You expect to be electrocuted?" 

"WeU, I did it." He looked steadily at his 
questioner. "I don't see how I am going to 
get away from it." 

"When you were in the home, did you never 
think what trade or profession you should like 
to have in life?" 

"Yes, I once thought I would like to be a 
priest. Then I thought I would like to be a 
surgeon. I once pushed a boy at school into 
a pit and his head was cut open. I carried him 
in and helped the doctor dress the woimd. He 
was cut to the bone above the eyes. The doc- 
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tor sewed it up. I thought then I would like 
to be a surgeon, but I never got any farther 
with it." 

"Why did you kill Mr. Hull?" 

"To get the money," he replied as if sur- 
prised at the question. 

"Was Mr. Hull not good to you?" 

"He was a good man, but he was a miser. 
He would make me walk miles to save five 
cents carfare." 

"If you had no remorse, had you no fear of 
the consequence?" 

"I thought I could get away. I meant to 
go South, where I could get work. But I 
first wanted to see my mother. I went to my 
mother and she asked me if I had done the job 
and I said no. Then she felt better. But she 
made me promise to go back and give payself 
up. If I hadn't promised that, I wouldn't 
be talking to you now ; I 'd be on my way 
South." 

He did not speak regretfully. He only 
smiled and looked amused. 

"It never once made you sorry that you had 
killed a man?" 
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"It did not make me sorry. I don't know 
why ; only it did n't. There 's no chance for a 
homeless boy in a big city. All bad is taught 
us — not by women. No, the lowest woman is 
a million times better than what are thought to 
be good men. I can't tell even my own 
mother. 

"If a fellow had a home and a father, that 
father would ask questions and find out, and 
he would do some murder himself. But who '11 
save the homeless boy ? Then they come round 
preaching" — passionately. "I tell you we 
guys hate everything; we hate what ruins us. 
We could kill with joy. We rob and feel we 
are not getting revenge enough. We help 
each other rob. We want some kind of satis- 
faction. Our own bitterness and hatred 
bums us up. It makes us hate and thirst for 
revenge." 

"What will you do if you are not convicted?" 
I asked. 

"I shall be convicted," he said positively. 
"I did it. I shall have to take the pimish- 
ment. I would not appeal." 

"Why not? You might get a life sentence," 
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suggested the guard, "or you might get twenty 
years or less." 

"Oh, gee! Give me the chair 1" he ex- 
claimed, laughing. 

"But there is always a chance to get out," 
suggested the guard. "There 's nothing in be- 
ing dead." 

"Imprisonment would kill me by degrees. 
What 's the use of dying by inches ?" he replied 
carelessly. "I can't get out of it. That's 
clear in my mind. All I can see is the chair. 
They all keep telling me I 'm foolish. I can't 
see it. If I die of heart trouble I '11 be dying 
for years. If I die in the chair, it 's quick and 
I '11 be dying without much misery." 

"Does this life seem worth while to you 
after all you have done?" I asked. 

"It certainly does," he answered. "You 
look at it as you do, but you don't imderstand. 
If my people had known what I was going 
through in New York they 'd have had me 
arrested and locked up to get me away 
from it. The boys of New York are killed 
— their souls — their lives. You don't under- 
stand." 
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It is true such boys do not generally come 
under the influence of good men and women. 
This boy's experience with men after he left 
the institution was such as to make him loath 
the whole sex and inculcated in him the spirit 
of revenge. 

A newspaper editorial on the case put the 
matter pointedly thus : 

The elder of these boys, who remembers neither 
father nor mother and who has spent most of his 
nineteen years in a state home and school, told the 
police that the only real pleasure he had ever had in 
his life was when he played in a band in the institu- 
tion where he was brought up. Tragedy of desolate 
youth could hardly be more simply and poignantly 
revealed. Nor could there be better stimulus for 
those who strive to improve the conditions that sur- 
round the orphaned, destitute, and delinquent young 
of whom the state takers care. 

The influence was not strong enough to save this 
boy from the wreck. Perhaps he could not have been 
saved. Yet there was a hope and real vantage point 
merely in his frank, human enjoyment in feeling him- 
self part of the school band. A little more, and he 
might have been strengthened enough to go straight. 
"He did n't want to get in it," is the repeated asser- 
tion of the other boy, who takes the blame for the 
murder. 
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It is plain that the boy O'Brien held to the 
mother tie sufficiently to give himself up at her 
request. His arraignment of society comes 
straight from the heart, and no words could 
better express the bitterness engendered in 
such boys who have been separated from their 
homes. Knowing that he is doomed, he cries 
out: "But who will save the homeless boy?" 

I can see the picture of these two boys in the 
institutional home, imder constant, strict rule, 
behind stone walls and locked doors. What 
is more natural than for them to think of them- 
selves apart from the outside world? Some- 
times they come to hate the hand that rules 
them in these places. 

And then rebellion creeps into their being. 
At a time when they are sorely tried, body and 
soul, cursing the fate that has placed them 
away from their home environment, when they 
need the consolation and sympathy of some one 
who has a natural interest in them, they are left 
to brood over their condition, which in their 
youthful minds is magnified. 

There are no substitutes in this wireless 
telegraphy of spirit, that soothes the soul and 
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makes even hardships endurable. No matter 
how well plaimed the schooling, there cannot 
ever be that individual interest directed to- 
ward each and every inmate. 

The curriculum of life is necessarily collec- 
tive and the cry of the individual is unan- 
swered. And the brain of the institutional 
child does not function as the brains of other 
children. As stated by Edward Mandel, 
President of the Association of Male Teachers 
and Principals of New York city : 

The child at home has not the kind of lock-step 
discipline and that lock-step course of procedure 
which must necessarily obtain in institutional life. 
The welfare of the child is above dollars and cents. 
We feel that the best interests of the child demand 
that he be allowed to stay with his family. I am 
very, very skeptical about the future of that child 
which is brought up in an institution, and at any 
rate I can safely say that it is the experience of the 
teachers of the City of New York that these children 
are not as efficient when they are taken out of insti- 
tutions and brought into schools as those children 
who have never been in an institution. 

I can see these two boys getting together, 
plotting and planning what they will do when 
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the law can no longer legally hold them; and 
when they go forth to meet the outside world, 
what happens? In the stratum of existence in 
which they most often necessarily find them- 
selves, law is something to be avoided. "To 
get away" with something is the big note of 
that lower mode of living. 

Society— society, who put Edward O'Brien 
away from the outside world during the best 
years of his young life, the years of forming 
opinions and character, and caused him by that 
very confinement to regard himself, if not as an 
outcast, at least as an excluded member of so- 
ciety — society left its responsibility with the 
institution. 

And, no matter how well meaning or how 
good the people in the institution are, they can 
never replace that indefinable something that 
comes with the clasp of a sympathetic hand, 
the voice that reassures and the good-night kiss 
of a mother or of some one else who really cares. 

Mrs. O'Brien, Edward's mother, like the old 
woman who lived in a shoe, had so many chil- 
dren she didn't know what to do. Some of 
them had to become public charges. 
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The state in this instance, as usual, chose the 
line of least resistance. It said: "Give your 
children to me. I 'U put them in an institu- 
tion. You can come and see them occasion- 
ally, and I will keep them there until such a 
time as you think you might be able to take 
them out. 

"If you are unable to take them you can 
leave them there until they are sixteen years 
of age. After that I will have nothing more 
to do with them. The case is closed when you 
have committed them to me in this institu- 
tion." 

What happened? Mrs. O'Brien put her 
children in the institution, or rather institutions 
— for sisters and brothers cannot always be 
placed in the same institution. Consequently 
this boy O'Brien found himself alone, away 
from hi$ family. He came out and went his 
way. 

The state was through until he committed 
the murder; then the state took him up once 
more. 

It was too late ; he was nearly twenty. The 
influence of his mother was almost nil. Be- 
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sides, she was still very busy with the other 
children. 

And again the state, when his case comes up, 
will choose the line of least resistance and again 
attempt to put him away — put him to death. 

This boy felt the mother tie more strongly 
than children who come out of institutions 
ordinarily do. I have known of many cases 
where children actually hated their mothers for 
the first few months after returning from the 
institution. 

Mothers and guardians have had great dif- 
ficulty in getting the children accustomed to 
real home life. So imbued were they with the 
institutional existence, that not until they real- 
ized the beneficency of family ties and the free- 
dom of action in the home as compared to the 
institution did these children learn to like their 
new surroundings. The pitiful tales told by 
the mothers of such children are deplorable. 

Furthermore, in the case of the O'Brien 
boy, consider the enormous expense entailed 
in prosecuting him. What the state could 
have said to his mother when she came to ask 
its aid, with eight children clinging about her. 
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not knowing which ones she should let go first, 
was this: 

"Mrs. O'Brien, I will study your situation 
and find out just what your needs are. I will 
ascertain just what your income is from all 
sources. Having all these children, you must 
stay at home with them. I will give you an 
allowance of so much a month, which will en- 
able you to do this. 

"I shall expect you to send them to school 
regularly, where I will give them instruction 
free of charge. As soon as your children are 
sixteen years of age I shall expect them to 
have had enough schooling to be able to get 
work to do. 

"Also, I will have my emplojonent agency 
make certain that your children, as they be- 
come sixteen years of age, are placed imder 
safe and sanitary conditions, so they will be 
as little care to you and me as possible, and by 
the time your last child is sixteen years of age 
you will doubtless, with the aid I have given 
you, have been able to secure an assured in- 
come, and you will not need me any more." 

In such a case the state can congratulate it- 
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self and say: "I have chosen not the line of 
least resistance but the safety line, the life 
line." And when the state comes to figure out 
the economical side of the question, it will find 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it has 
saved money that it would have had to pay in 
tuberculosis hospit!»ls, delinquent places for 
children, insane-asylums, juvenile covu-ts, and 
so on. 

A Child Welfare Board can be established 
in every hamlet or community. As in New 
York city, the members who are public-spirited 
citizens will serve without pay. This board 
may readily see to it that every child in its com- 
munity is on the right road toward American 
citizenship. 

Under the New York statute the conmion, 
ordinary, everyday needs of approximately 
sixteen thousand children and five thousand 
mothers are met by the local government which 
provides the funds, thus building for the fu- 
ture rather than correcting the past. 

The method and success of the measure, 
which is commonly known as the Widows' Pen- 
sion Law, will be told in a succeeding chapter, 
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Suffice it to say that this endeavor has proved 
a precedent in economy and humanitarian re- 
sults heretofore unknown, in social progress. 

As a wise soul has well put it: 

"It is easy to make a Bolshcfvist. Take al- 
most imy one when he is a baby, nourish him 
insufficiently, let him grow up in a dark, dirty, 
and hideous tenement. Educate him as badly 
as possible, take him out of school at thirteen 
or fourteen and put him to work. Make his 
work hard, long, imd poorly paid. See that 
he marries and tries to bring up a family on 
less than a living income. Throw him out of 
employment every now and then; and some 
day, when he is in a receptive mood, introduce 
him to the Bolshevist doctrines. This is as 
good a way as any for the making of a Bol- 
shevist." 

The world has outgrown the charity meted 
out to dependents. 

"Am I my brother's keeper?" has been an- 
swered in the affirmative. Show me the man 
who does not recognize this fact and I will 
show you the back number in the twentieth- 
century scheme of things. 
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Fair play has penetrated the precincts o{ 
the purse-proud, and the laborer is being mad( 
worthy of his hire. 

Conservation is the cry of the century. 

Construction and reconstruction are the verj. 
ozone of the air. 

Community charges are being molded into 
individual assets rather than collective, char 
itable liabilities; and to this end all fruitfu 
effort must be directed toward the child. 

His growing-pains must needs be properlv 
diagnosed, so that he may build strong anc 
avoid being a burden on the community later* 



CHAPTER V 

HOMES INSTEAD OF INSTITUnONS FOE THE 
CHHiDBEN OF UNCLE SAM 

fTlO place before the country the case of 
-1. Everyman's Child, I have pointed to 
the fundaZuI and urgent neeejty of get- 
ting behind every child during his or her 
school-going period as the vital means by which 
real American citizens may be made and not 
left to chance. During the dependent years 
of the child the state, by its compulsory educa- 
tion laws, demands that the daily mental meal 
be taken by Everyman's Child. But very 
little has been done by the state in providing 
that he has the proper requisites, such as feed- 
ing, housing, and clothing, to make him fit for 
that mental meal. 

It had been urged that in every hamlet, town, 
and city, by concentrated and constructive ef- 
forts, there can be established a board of child 
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welfare, made up of public-spirited citizens, 
who by a legislative act may be empowered 
to see to it that every child of that community 
has the chance to make himself fit for fu- 
ture citizenship. The aim is to see that every 
child has the home care and the sympathetic 
oversight of some one interested in him as an 
individual child rather than as one of a group 
of children. How far behind are we in this 
country in eliminating unnecessary overheads 
and getting right down to rock-bottom on this 
question of the community care of the child ? 

In my search of six countries of Europe in 
normal times, I found by comparison with 
what I knew of conditions in this country — 
and very little has been added except war 
measures since that time — ^that the United 
States has more institutions and less family 
life for children than any of the other coun- 
tries. The needs of a common, everyday, 
average poor family are met less adequately 
in normal times by our poor-relief system than 
by that of any other country, with the excep- 
tion of England. 

France, just before the war, appropriated 
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ten million dollars for keeping the family in- 
tact and to encourage births. Switzerland 
had raised an allowance for boarding out chil- 
dren that year in most of the districts. Scot- 
land, after forty years spent in perfecting a 
boarding-out system for children, annually in- 
creases the allowances for each child. Ger- 
many increases state aid for children and re- 
gards itself as the father of the fatherless 
child. 

Denmark, which has for many years devised 
various kinds of social insurance as to accident, 
sickness, and unemployment, which has given 
family relief to the widow and her children, 
and where the average savings-bank accounts 
for each person are higher than any others in 
the world, and the slogan has been ^^no pauper 
children" — this country of economists and sci- 
entists has come to the conclusion that the rela- 
tion of the dependent child and the state is 
that of a claim by due process of law and not 
to be otherwise regarded. 

The general feeling expressed in all these 
countries is against the institutional home 
for the child. Except in England, the in- 
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stitution is for delinquent, backward, or sick 
children. The normal child is put into an in- 
stitution only as a temporary inmate until 
something better is arranged for him. This 
is the procedure for children generally. But 
these same countries are realizing that the 
widow with children, aside from the general 
poor-relief system, has a claim on the state that 
diflferentiates her on behalf of her children 
from all other kinds of poor relief. To keep 
her home intact seems to be the aim of the 
most progressive legislation. 

Another deduction is that family life for the 
child is regarded from past experience and 
statistics to be the best medium for rearing the 
future citizen, whether the family life is given 
in its parental home, with relatives or with 
foster-guardians. For example, in Scotland, 
where possibly the best boarding-out system 
has for many years been developed, less than 
three out of every hundred of the children thus 
cared for return for poor relief to the govern- 
ment; and an average of less than one out of 
every hundred has been found to become crim- 
inal. As a comparison, it is estimated that a 
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large percentage of the inmates of prisons were 
in institutions as children in this country. 

James R. Motion, of Scotland, who has 
spent more than forty years in the active work 
of poor relief and been twenty years director 
of Glasgow poor relief, stated : "Let me catch 
a child in an institution for more than a couple 
of weeks, and the officials of that institution 
have to answer direct to me." 

This is the general feeling against child-car- 
ing institutions abroad. In Scotland, six 
months before the war, 86,799 children were 
cared for by parents or guardians as the direct 
wiurds of the state, and only 1828 children were 
in institutions. In Berlin there were 8768 
children in private homes as against 288 in in- 
stitutions. By the Scotch system of poor re- 
lief for children, the amount paid for the care 
of each child, including the clothing and medi- 
cal treatment, approximates the amount now 
paid by the New York Board of Child Wel- 
fare. 

The clothing furnished would do credit to 
the average self-sustaining family of any city 
— ^no uniforms, but various kinds of colors and 
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cloths for the child to choose from. A close 
watch is kept on these children, but it is 
done in such a way that the child itself does 
not realize that it is dependent on the state. 
It becomes one of the family in which it is 
placed. And this scheme, after many years' 
trial, proves that the child becomes absorbed 
in the population and does not bear the stamp 
of having been reared in a charitable institu- 
tion. 

Another important observation, in compar- 
ing European countries with our own, is that 
as a general thing many private charities of 
^the United States refuse to recognize their 
limitations. They give the impression that 
they believe they are able to cope with all forms 
of relief. Furthermore, in United States 
poor-relief systems there is little or no coordi- 
nation between the private charities and public 
charities. Again, instead of encouraging and 
promoting the discharge of some of their bur- 
dens by the state, some private charities have 
regularly, persistently, and almost systemat- 
ically not only opposed but fought such legis- 
lation as would relieve them of such burdens. 
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In direct contrast in European countries, 
while private charities have begun various re- 
lief reforms, they have urged the state to take 
them over, so that their usefuhiess might go 
on in various other directions. This whole 
matter has been well stated by the late Doctor 
Miinsterberg, the founder of the Elberfield 
system, recognized as one of the greatest auth- 
orities on the subject of poor relief in the 
world. 

He seemingly saw the lack of coordination 
between our private and public charities and 
forcefully pointed out what should be the 
prospective position of each. The conditions 
stated by him are to-day virtually the same in 
regard to not confining their operations within 
the limitations of their capabilities; in fact, I 
might say that tiie condition is accentuated. 

My opinion is that such relief as that of 
dependent children, whose only shortcoming is 
poverty, should be the function of the state. 
This method should not only be welcomed by 
private organizations but encouraged by them, 
as it is in Europe, so that with this lifted from 
them their eflForts might be expended in other 
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directions — ^toward the creation of better stand- 
ards of living, specific uplift, and social wel- 
fare — rather . than in providing the most 
urgent necessities in channels where a tempo- 
rary relief is entirely inadequate. These 
forms of relief must by their very nature be 
met by such government legislation as work- 
men's compensation, social insurance, and 
widows' pensions. 

The general contention against the new law 
in this country was that if the state granted aid 
to the widowed mother it would "pauperize" 
her, and that it was wrong economics to "subsi- 
dize" the children. The great substitute 
generally advised by these opponents to new 
legislation was a social-insurance act. An- 
other suggestion oflFered was that if the private 
charity organizations had more money they 
could more adequately meet these conditions. 

It has been stated that thousands of children 
for one reason or another, through improper 
guardianship or insufficient guardianship or 
the inability of parents or guardians to meet 
the requirements, have been left to grow up as 
best they could and many, many of them are 
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to-day found in the ranks of the revolutionists, 
the restless, and the lawless. 

By proper eflForts directed toward Every- 
man's Child, this can be obviated and the 
proper citizen spirit created by a joint interest 
of the state and the parents or guardians in 
the child as a citizen — not only your child, but 
the child of your neighbor and his school asso- 
ciates. 

Every nation is awakening to the economic 
importance of conservation of the child. For- 
merly there has been more energy directed in 
conserving the forests, the fur-bearing animals, 
and the fish than the child. 

As to social insurance, the contention that it 
would alleviate this form of distress — ^that of 
dependent or fatherless children — is almost 
absurd and is so regarded by the prominent 
ofScials abroad who administer the laws. For 
example, in Germany, if a man dies who has 
paid insurance for thirty years, his widow gets 
a pension of two dollars and fifty-six cents a 
month, and each child gets a little over a dollar 
a month. In fact, where social insurance is 
generally credited as being most perfected 
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since it began in 1888, the amount expended by 
the Grovernment for poor relief has increased 
annually. 

When I talked in England with Mr. C. F. 
Adair Hore, who is now a member of the In- 
surance Act Commission, he said to me: "'I 
believe it is time for every nation to wake up 
to the most important problem, that of the 
child. We have here in England especially 
that problem before us, and the time is ripe, 
since we have by the Social-Insurance Act now 
taken care of every employed adult against 
sickness, and this will also create some benefit 
for old age. But the insurance act does not 
take care of the members of the family who are 
not employed, and therefore can hardly be said 
to affect them. Especially is this so with chil- 
dren. For the insurance act provides no more 
benefits for a father or mother with a number 
of children than with one. 

"The only benefit that directly affects the 
child as a result of the insurance act is that of 
the maternity benefit. Therefore, practical 
legislation for taking proper care of the chil- 
dren that come under the present poor-relief 
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system should be of the utmost importance to 
every govermnent. For it must be economical 
to make the dependent child self-sustaining, so 
that when relief is given to him during his early 
years a foundation for good citizenship should 
naturally follow. 

"What the general attitude of poor-relief 
practicaly everywhere has been heretofore, is 
that of dealing almost entirely with destitution 
and distress. That is to say, we have aimed 
to give temporary relief during periodical dis- 
tress or we have cared for the entirely destitute, 
but with the exception of old age pension we 
have hardly looked to the future in preventing 
these two elements of poor-relief, destitution 
and distress. 

"I am convinced that the first step in the 
direction of bettering future conditions is to 
give adequate relief in the home of the de- 
pendent child, and perhaps the wisest plan 
is to begin with the widowed mother. Some 
measure for permanent relief should be given 
to the worthy mother with several children for 
their proper upbringing. There can be, in 
such a case, no question as to the necessity. 
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I would also advocate that the home be kept 
intact as much as possible, but where that is 
impossible I think our cottage plan of housing 
children has considerable merit. 

"As to private organizations, I think there 
is great work to be done by them in the direc- 
tion of better education, vocational training 
facilities and general uplift; but this problem 
in its entirety must be one for the state. As 
to administration of such a relief law, I think 
it might best be operated through a depart- 
ment of state rather than through societies. 

" Here in London, when the insurance act 
went into effect, owing to the demands of 
friendly societies in which people were already 
insured, it was necessary to operate through 
them. Some of these handle the situation with 
more despatch and surety than others and 
therein lies much of the work, with its corre- 
sponding complications, which no doubt will 
eventually work out. But where no such con- 
ditions exist, it would seem that such a law 
were best administered in a direct way-by the 
government itself. 

"When England was more agricultural 
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there was less poverty among children, since 
food stuffs were lower in price and the boarded- 
out child on farms was able to get enough 
sustenance. Also, the standard of living was 
higher; but at present when foodstuffs have 
increased in price, there is correspondingly- 
more suffering in the cities and the agricultural 
tendency to decrease has made it less possible 
for these children to be so placed, and even 
when they are so placed that the standard of 
wage-earning in the home is low, naturally the 
same benefits as when the country was more 
agricultural cannot be forthcoming. One of 
the drawbacks to our system in England is 
the fact that when we take the child away from 
the parents into the boarding schools (chil- 
dren's institutions ) and try to give proper care 
and educational foundation, we have no laws 
by which we can hold that child and continue 
this benefit up to a certain age, since the parent 
has prior right and can demand him from us at 
any time. Therefore, I believe that for the best 
results by any system whereby a child is taken 
care of .by the state, that state should have 
proper supervision of the child for a certain 
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number of years or until the child is on the way 
to self-reliance/' 

That Germany at least fully recognizes a 
distinction between public and private relief is 
evidenced under Section 1 of the Poor-Relief 
Laws of Germany. It states : 

Allowance from endowed charities and private 
charity generally is to be taken into account in 
determining permanent relief; but not in such a 
manner that private charity is thereby restricted 
and its charitable object defeated. For worthy per- 
sons in needy such as widows with children to whom 
public relief can only afford what is absolutely neces- 
sary, private help is desirable to enable them to bring 
up their children. 

Section 57 prescribes as follows: 

Mothers who are not in a position to support their 
young children receive foster relief. They are to 
be regarded within the meaning of the instructions 
as heads of their families and to be entered in the 
relief lists as receivers of relief. 



CHAPTER VI 

IMPORTANCE OF HOME LIFE TO CHELDBEN 

ALTHOUGH the Widows' Pension Law, 
to be administered by Child Welfare 
Boards in New York state, was first defeated, 
as has been the experience in other states, the 
matter was kept constantly before the public 
and, when the bill came up again, it was passed 
unanimously in the Senate and with only six 
dissenting votes in the Assembly. 

One of the most significant speeches was 
made by Alfred E. Smith, now Governor of 
New York, who was then an assemblyman. 
He forcefully painted the picture of the part- 
ing of a child from its family and turning it 
over to an institution, and closed his remarks 
with the following significant statement: 

The title of this bill should read, "An act to con- 
serve the Family Life of the State." It is the carry- 
ing out of a pledge to conserve the natural resources 
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of the state. While the bill may not be perfect, it is 
as nearly perfect as legislative enactment can be made 
in the first instance. 

What happens when death takes from the family 
the provider? The widow-mother goes to the police 
court or to the charity organization, and her chil- 
dren are committed to an institution, and from the 
moment the judge signs the commitment the people 
of the city of New York are bound for their support. 

Let us see what effect that has upon the state 
itself. The mother stands in the police court. She 
witnesses the separation of herself and children. 
They are torn away from her and given over to the 
custody of an institution and nothing is left for her 
but to go out in the world and make her own living. 

What must be her feelings? What must be her 
idea of the state's policy when she sees these children 
separated from her by due process of law, particu- 
larly when she must remember that for every one of 
them she went into the valley of death that a new 
pair of eyes might look out upon the world? 

What can be the feelings in the hearts of the chil- 
dren themselves, separated from their mothers by 
what they must learn, in after years, was due process 
of law? When they must learn to know what the 
state's policy is in respect to their imfortunate con- 
dition ? 

That is the old system. That is the dark day we 
are walking away from. That is the period that, 
by this policy, we are attempting to forget. The 
State of New York under the provisions of this act, 
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reaches out its strong arm to that widow and her 
children and says to them: "We recognize in you a 
resource to the state and we propose to take care 
of you, not as a matter of charity but as a matter 
of government and public duty." 

Great applause and cheers interrupted Mr. 
Smith, and then he went on : 

What a different feeling than that we must put 
into the heart of the mother and her children! 
What better citizens that policy must make! Why? 
Because it instills into that young heart a love, a 
reverence and a devotion for the great State of New 
York and its sovereign power. 

We have been pretty successful. We have been 
especially blessed by Divine Providence in this state. 
He has seen fit to make it the great financial and the 
great commercial center of the western world. I 
believe it will in time be demonstrated that He in- 
tended to make it the market-place of all the world ; 
and by this legislation, by the adoption of this policy, 
we are sending up to Him a prayer of thanksgiving 
for the innumerable blessings that He has showered 
upon us, particularly in the light of the words of the 
Saviour Himself, Who said: "Suffer little children 
to come imto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

The measure thus enacted was a permissive 
one. The only mandatory feature of the 
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statute was the creation of Boards of Child 
Welfare in all counties of the state. The prin- 
cipal features of the bill summed up are as 
follows : The sum per child shall not exceed an 
allowance paid by the city to an institution for 
each child. The widow must be a proper per- 
son mentally, morally, and physically to bring 
up her children. She must be a resident of the 
city for a period of two years immediately pre- 
ceding application. Her deceased husband 
must have been a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of the state at the time of his 
death. All applications for allowances may be 
made directly to the Board of Child Welfare 
or to any member of that body. 

Nine members shall constitute the board ; at 
least three of them shall be women. The com- 
missioner of charities is ex-oflBcio a member; 
this was later amended. An allowance made 
by the board shall not be for a longer period 
than six months without renewal by the board. 
Members of the board shall serve without com- 
pensation. They shall be appointed by the 
mayor for such terms that the term of one 
appointive member of the board shall expire 
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each year thereafter. Upon the expiration of 
the term of ofBce of a member of the board, 
his successor shall be appointed by the mayor 
for a full term of eight years. 

Before the law was in operation a year it 
was deemed advisable by the proponents of the 
movement to eliminate the charities depart- 
ment from participating in the work of the 
board, since the charities department had as- 
sumed part of the investigation work. The 
main effort in the establishment of the law was 
to divorce as far as possible any charitable 
element from entering into this relief of chil- 
dren, and for the Board of Child Welfare to 
carry on its own work independent of the De- 
partment of Public Charities. 

As to this point, the following interesting 
statement appears in the report of the Board 
of Child Welfare: 

Furthermore, it was felt that the presence of the 
commissioner of charities on the board made possible 
a subsequent return to the earlier methods of having 
the investigators of the Department of Public Chari- 
ties report on the application of allowances. 
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An amendment discontinuing the member- 
ship of the commissioner of charities as an ex- 
officio member of the board was approved by 
the Legislature. When this amendment was 
signed by the governor, the speaker of the 
house, Thaddeus C. Sweet, summed up the 
general view of the legislature as follows : 

"I am pleased to see this amendment signed. 
It simply accentuates the original intention of 
the legislation last year. In fact, we should 
not have included the Department of Charities 
in the original bill. The only reason for the 
creation of a Board of Child Welfare was to 
establish a distinct body to administer this law. 
If the legislature had intended the work to be 
done by the charities department or any other 
existing machinery the appointment of a Board 
of Child Welfare would have been unneces- 
sary.*' 

But when the law went into effect it was 
no easy matter to secure funds, since the city 
administration which had opposed the law 
was in power. It looked hopeless. There 
were nearly five thousand applications and only 
a himdred thousand dollars appropriated for 
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allowances. However, this first Board of 
Child Welfare of New York city took the 
hundred thousand dollars and watched every 
penny to demonstrate what could be done. 

After three months' work, and when the first 
one hundred and fifty allowances had been 
granted, the city fathers began to take an 
interest and the aldermen appropriated three 
hundred thousand dollars more, by issuing 
revenue bonds, which is the method of appro- 
priation used only in a case of emergency. 
We went at our task with renewed courage. 

To be brief, after a year's work our depart- 
ment was examined by the commissioner of 
accounts, and the report made at the next hear- 
ing before the city authorities who had juris- 
diction over the funds. The showing made at 
that time seemingly fully justified the next 
appropriation of $1,250,000. In the history 
of the city there has never been such a com- 
plete change on the part of the treasury cus- 
todians. 

Since the appropriation, which a year before 
was less than $500,000, the city fathers had 
now virtually met our request for adequate 
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funds, by increasing the appropriation to 
$1,250,000. 

And now nearly four years have passed and 
the result of the work speaks for itself. 
Where before legislators were reluctant or 
opposed to the measure, there are now so many 
amendments suggested to the law to reach out 
in the interest of children and to bring them 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Child 
Welfare that the board itself must needs take 
steps in order not to have such legislation come 
too fast, as the board aims to build strong and 
thus to enhance the value of the successful 
strides already made. 

In the Legislature of 1920, however, the 
lawmakers thought so well of the work already 
accomplished under the Widows' Pension Law 
that by unanimous vote an amendment was 
secured that made the law compulsory in all 
the counties of New York state. 

The law was otherwise strengthened and 
broadened to reach out to more dependents by 
the enactment of additional amendments which 
included the following : 

A child of a widow who is a citizen. 
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A child bom in the United States or a child 
whose father declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States within a period of 
five years preceding his decease. 

A child of a widow whose husband is an 
inmate of a state institution for the insane, or 
confined under a sentence of five years or more 
to a state prison. 

Great progress has been made in these 
amendments in New York state. The Child 
Welfare Statute should be continually 
amended until every dependent child who is 
suffering from poverty comes within its pro- 
visions. Thus there will be a constant devel- 
opment of the Widows' Pension Law. 

How far the money appropriated has actu- 
ally reached those for whom it was intended is 
graphically set forth by the New York State 
Board of Charities, Report of 1919, which has 
jurisdiction over all the charities of the state 
and which, in a letter to me, as chairman of the 
New York Board of Child Welfare makes the 
following significant statement : 
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In preparing statistics relative to the work of the 
county boards of child welfare, we discovered the 
interesting fact that more than in any other agency 
the moneys appropriated were used directly for the 
benefit of those concerned. An unusually small 
amount has been found necessary for administrative 
expenses. These facts were made on a chart and 
are part of our annual report. I have, however, had 
extra copies made and am sending you one, as I am 
sure it will be of interest to you. I believe also that 
this graphic presentation of the work of the boards 
of child welfare ought to help in stimulating counties 
to take up this form of activity. 

Our Child Welfare Board's view of the 
whole work is as follows: 

We are of the opinion that the third year's admin- 
istration of this law has more than ever proved its 
efficacy as a preventive measure, and has fully sub- 
stantiated the principle that in order to save com- 
munity care the preservation of independent children 
in the home of their own mother is of paramount im- 
portance. The benefits thus derived by the child as 
against commitment in an institution are clearly 
recognized. We believe that we have succeeded in 
reducing to an appreciable degree community 
charges, by getting under the underlying causes of 
distress and destitution. 

The Widows' Pension Measure was not hastily 
considered, nor any money hastily appropriated. It 
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had to prove its worth. A commission was ap- 
pointed by the state to investigate the Widows' Pen- 
sion Measure. It t(Jok two years to accomplish this. 
This commission found that New York city and this 
state had more institutions and less family life than 
any other locality in the world. It found that there 
are more children in hospitals, sanitariums, delin- 
quent places, than in any place in the world in pro- 
portion to the population. Therefore, it seemed 
most important to get down underneath the surface 
and look far enough ahead to alleviate it. The 
money spent by the city in this way is saved later. 

Three members of that commission are on the 
Board of Child Welfare ; members who certainly must 
have an understanding of the interpretation and in- 
tention of the law which they helped to make. The 
mandatory creation of the child-welfare board was 
made for the purpose of not only determining the 
present condition of a family, but to look ahead and 
obviate the necessity of publicly caring for the chil- 
dren in institutional homes. The action taken by 
the board is therefore set forth "in its discretion," 
in order that the interest of the children may be 
properly conserved : 

The law states: "Such allowances shall be made 
by a majority vote of the board duly entered upon 
the minutes of any regular or special meeting, and 
may be increased, diminished or totally withdrawn 
in the discretion of the local board of child welfare." 

If it had been intended only to wait until a mother 
was reduced to such circumstances as would make it 
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necessary for her to commit her children to an insti- 
tution, the Board of Child Welfare would have been 
unnecessary and her application for commitment 
could have acted simultaneously in granting her the 
allowance after investigation. The very object of 
the law would be defeated if relief were not afforded 
until the point of separation of the family by com- 
mitment of the children to the institutions had to be 
reached. It is this looking ahead in the interest of 
the family that has for the first time in the history 
of the city, last year, reduced the number of children 
in institutions, when it had increased annually, to 
say nothing of what has been accomplished in reduc- 
ing the number in sanitariums, delinquent places and 
juvenile courts. 

This law was intended to be the foundation of 
constructive efforts to relieve such conditions. It is 
a new and progressive departure, this important per- 
sonal touch with the family, to make better citizens 
and relieve later community care; to get at under- 
lying causes and eliminate them rather than apply 
curative measures after the mistakes have been com- 
mitted. 

We are caring for approximately 15,000 children 
and 5000 mothers at a cost of $1,700,000 annually. 
The stupendous work that has confronted us is read- 
ily seen when out of 15,193 applicants, 4856 are 
being granted allowances now. During the entire 
operation of the law the total number of allowances 
granted was 6437. So ambitious have we been to 
save every penny to go direct to the home rather 
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than in the administration expenses, that we are , 
carrying on the work at a cost of only three cents 
for every dollar expended, the lowest of any city or 
state in the United States. When you figure that in 
many other forms of aid-giving organizations it costs 
as much as one dollar to give out one dollar, it will 
readily be seen that three cents to give out one dollar 
is a very low figure indeed. 

We have endeavored to be as conservative as pos- 
sible in granting allowances; in fact, with less cost 
than in any other state. In Pennsylvania for ex- 
ample, ten per cent, is allowed for administration 
purposes and a mother is permitted to have equity in 
property or money to a considerable amount, besides 
the allowance being granted to her. We have never 
gone as far as that, our aim being merely to keep as 
many homes together with the money appropriated 
as we possibly can, merely supplementing the income 
on a budget basis very carefully calculated for every 
family. 

The average amount paid is $80.44 per month for 
a family of mother and more than three children, or 
$9.91 per month per child. In no case do we pay 
as much as is now paid to institutions for the care of 
children. Much more liberal than our own attitude 
is that of other countries. For example: In Den- 
mark the mother may have in the bank or in property 
as much as $1000, and each child have equity to the 
amount of $500, and the allowance is not withheld 
from her. ' In Pennsylvania the attorney general has 
decreed that a widow may come within the province 
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of the law if she has property to the amount of 
$1900 ($400 in cash and $1600 in property), pro- 
vided she has no other means of support. 

In our board it is only in very rare cases that an 
allowance has been granted where a mother has any 
money at all. The main efforts have been directed 
to prevent public burdens rather than to wait until 
conditions are such as to warrant immediate commit- 
ment of children. Many times we have been asked 
just how near a family was to destitution before 
an allowance was granted. In short, the principal 
purpose of the widow's pension was not to wait until 
conditions in the home had become such as would 
result in complete destitution and the mother forced 
to commit her children, but for a proper body, such 
as the child welfare board, to look into the matter, 
upon application, and sufficiently in advance, of the 
family's needs, to provide them, so as to prevent 
such commitment and thus preserve the home of the 
widow for her children. 

This has been accomplished to a worth-while de- 
gree. Hundreds of children have been kept not only 
from permanent institutional homes, but from other- 
wise becoming community burdens. The city can 
from now on, under this administration, fully deter- 
mine from year to year the cost of this fundamental 
measure, which for a comparatively small considera- 
tion will have far-reaching effects. 

When you stop to think of the millions of dollars 
spent by this city for various kinds of purposes, 
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and that this money reaches thousands of poor 
women' and children, it would seem that after nearly 
four years the less than two million dollars the city 
is spending for this purpose bears out every claim 
made by those behind the movement, as against the 
ten to twenty millions annually it was prophesied it 
would cost by the opposition. The pinnacle of the 
work has now been reached and the city can be cer- 
tain of almost exactly what it costs within a small 
margin. Thus the way is paved to do much more 
constructive work, such as securing work for children 
who have reached working age, and similar welfare 
work may be permitted. 

This board is now preparing to establish such wel- 
fare work and to develop it to such an extent that 
it will prove a precedent to all other cities and states 
where this law is enacted. Every effort has been 
put forth to shield the homes of these mothers and 
children and to keep this department free from favor- 
itism and not to allow political methods to enter into 
it. 

A most significant fact shown in the operation of 
this statute is that it has acted more as a means of 
temporary relief to widowed mothers than as a con- 
tinuous allowance. 

An expedient of rehabilitation, "a public provident 
financial machinery whose grants carry them over 
the first one or two rough years after the decease of 
the husband, rather than a legislative contrivance 
for the bestowal of permanent ^pensions' as it is 
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popularly supposed to be." This quotation is from 
the Albany County report, which well states the same 
condition we have observed. 

The general results of the operation of the Child 
Welfare Law do not substantiate former claims made 
by opponents of the measure that the law would tend 
to increase the number of habitual dependents. 
Many widows voluntarily notify the board that their 
condition has been bettered and the allowance may 
be discontinued. The fluctuating and temporary re- 
lief tendency is borne out by statistics. "For example, 
during the year the allowances of 1530 families were 
decreased; 1755 were increased; 1100 were discon- 
tinued. Only 665 allowances have been continued 
since the beginning of the law in 1915 out of 6437 
allowances granted, or approximately one out of ten. 



CHAPTER VII 

HOW NEW YORK GIVES HOME LIFE TO SIXTEEN 

THOUSAND CHILDREN 



I 



T is six times safer to be a soldier in the 
trenches of Europe than it is to be a baby 
in the cradle of the United States." 

In this graphic way statisticians in figuring 
up the war succinctly tell the story of the cry of 
the children— a cry that will not down until it 
is answered. 

Here and there, before and during the war, 
well-meaning people have taken up the cause 
of the children. They have succeeded by per- 
sonal effort and perseverance to convince the 
powers that be, that the conservation of chil- 
dren is of paramount importance. In some 
sections beneficent measures have been taken, 
laws have been passed in the interest of chil- 
dren that has brought about better conditions. 

The state of unrest that is felt in every cor- 
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ner of the country is being looked upon with 
grave concern. Strikes, industrial warfare, 
anarchistic machinations have aroused the peo- 
ple as nothing else to stop and consider the best 
ways and means for assuring a future citizenry 
that will maintain the ideals and create the 
constructive forces necessary for the life and 
growth of the country as against the destruc- 
tive forces that have shown their hands so 
plainly in this very prevalent unrest. 

There is one big way in which to begin, and 
that is with the children. A concentrated 
movement of the women of the country must 
be made if their future sons and daughters are 
to take their places as citizens in defense of 
those ideals and institutions for which much 
blood has been shed since the first colonists 
came. 

The way to begin is to reduce misery to a 
minimum. 

And begin with the child. 

Never mind that the fault is sometimes at- 
tributed to the foreign-born element of our 
population that knows only its foreign tongue. 
Discount the cry of stopping immigration. 
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Forget our past blunders in neglecting to in- 
still American ideals in the foreign-bom. All 
reforms in these directions are sure to be slow 
in solving the problem, and the past will adjust 
itself with time. But the future citizen is here 
and now ready to be made right. 

This is the one crying duty of the hour. 

How far behind are we in this country in 
eliminating unnecessary overheads and getting 
right down to rock-bottom on this question of 
commimity care of the child? 

We must concern ourselves with the content- 
ment and happiness of childhood, so that 
Johnny Doe may build strong and take his 
place in that society as a self-reliant, happy 
man. 

In a word, we have allowed any one who 
could or would to take upon himself the mak- 
ing of a citizen of Johnny Doe. Sometimes he 
has been a good one and very often a bad one. 

I am safe in saying much of the criminal 
code, to say nothing of himdreds of severe 
statutes, would have been obviated had chil- 
dren been given their chances for good citizen- 
ship by society taking full charge. By shirk- 
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ing her task, she has had to call upon her 
legislators to protect herself from the citizens 
that she herself has made or rather failed to 
make. 

But the page is turned. Society has paid — 
paid with usurious interest. Sociologists are 
now considering ways and means by which the 
public shall assume its proper supervision of 
Johnny Doe. It is not to be inferred, there- 
fore, that such problems as utilization of exist- 
ing facilities, pre-school health supervision; 
school lunches; care of the blind, the anemic, 
the tuberculous, the crippled, and the defective 
children, are not part of the tremendous social 
task all of which is merely in the beginning of 
its development. 

The first big effort made in America to 
keep the family intact and secure proper 
home life for every child who is a public charge 
or a prospective one has been the establishment 
of mothers* or widows' pensions. This initial 
step has been taken in the interest of Every- 
man's Child by the local government of the 
community to pay money for his proper up- 
bringing when poverty, or neglect through 
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poverty, is his chief trouble. Abeady forty- 
one states, as well as Hawaii and Alaska, have 
laid this foundation for securing home life for 
their public wards or those who may become 
such. 

This fact clearly demonstrates that the prin- 
ciple of governmental aid for the child under 
sixteen years old in the community interest of 
his future citizenship has been safely and surely 
established. Yet it is not enough. Thou- 
sands of other children, greatly in need of the 
strong arm of the local government of the com- 
munity, cannot yet come within the provisions 
of these laws. But a start has been made. 

As president of the New York City Board 
of Child Welfare and a first-hand observer 
of similar work in Europe and the United 
States, I know of no piece of relief work 
where the money is distributed with more di- 
rectness and less fraud on the public than this. 
It shows what can be done by a systematic and 
careful study of each family and its needs. 

How is this done ? As soon as possible after 
the application from the widow is received she 
is caUed to the office to make a sworn statement 
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containing all pertinent facts as to her income, 
expenditures, the number and ages of her chil- 
dren, and so on. This application is then 
taken into the field by the investigator, the 
widow visited in her own home and the two 
references given by the widow are interviewed. 
Her income is then fixed, and from her refer- 
ences — from the church, the school, or relatives 
— ^the investigator ascertains whether or not the 
widow is a proper person to care for the chil- 
dren in her own home and, further, whether or 
not she would have to commit her children to 
an institution if an allowance were not granted. 

The investigator not only attends to the legal 
requirements, the questions of citizenship, the 
residence of the husband at the time of his 
death, and so on, but whenever possible she 
learns through the employment bureau about 
the children misplaced in industry, secures 
vocational opportunities for those who would 
be benefited thereby, assures herself that 
proper medical attention is secured for those 
who need it, and in general acts as a helpful 
adviser to the widow whenever necessary. 

The board is required by law to obtain cer- 
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tain facts concerning every widow who applies 
for an allowance. This includes a complete 
investigation of every application and it has 
been found possible to make a thorough one 
without in any way injuring the pride or self- 
respect of the widow. 

The committee on families, composed of 
three members of the board, including the 
president ex-officio, passes on the application 
of every widow for an allowance after the field 
or outside investigation has been made. If 
this investigation indicates that the widow is a 
proper person to bring up her children — and 
only fourteen out of four thousand acted upon 
have proved ineligible — the committee then 
determines whether her need is such as would 
force her to commit her child or children to a 
public institution either immediately or in the 
near future. To determine this point the 
board has adopted a budget system, providing 
for an expenditure by the widow sufficient to 
supply the necessaries of life. 

As the statute in New York is only a per- 
missive one — ^that is, the appropriations may be 
made by the city authorities, but they do not 
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have to make them — the Board of Child Wel- 
fare plans for the appropriation, which was 
approximately two million dollars last year, to 
be made to reach as far as possible. 

Here is a sample monthly budget for a 
widow and three children, which was prepared 
in accordance with 1919 prices: 

Rent .... $16.00 up to $23, according to location. 
Food. . . . 29.27 

Fuel .... 3.00 Widow's earnings (3 
Light . . . 1.25 days' work per week 
Qothing . . 10.00 at $2.50 per day) . . $30.00 
Sundries . . 3.50 Allowance ^ 39.00 



$63.02 $69.00 

The food expenditure is based in general 
upon a graded scale, allowing from thirty-five 
cents a day for a male adult to seventeen cents 
and a half a day for an infant. A larger food 
allowance is granted where illness, especially 
tuberculosis, requires it. It is a minimum food 
allowance and provides only plain, wholesome 
food for the family in quantities large enough 
to insure against underfeeding. 

Rent is provided in sufficient amount to as- 
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sure the widow a decent, sanitary home in 
which to live, one in which the health of the 
family can in no way be endangered. The 
policy of the board has been to move widows 
out of miserable basements and dark rear tene- 
ments into clean, light, airy rooms. 

Four dollars and twenty-five cents a month 
is allowed to all families for fuel and light. 

The clothing allowance is on the basis of two 
dollars and fifty cents a month for each mem- 
ber of the family. 

One dollar a month is allowed for sundries 
for the first three members of a family, and 
fifty cents for each additional member. 

All the carfares spent in going to work are 
included in the budget. 

From the sum total of this budget the income 
of the family is subtracted and the balance is 
granted as an allowance, providing it in no 
case exceeds the amount which the city would 
pay to an institution for the care of the child 
or children. Wherever, in the opinion of the 
board, the mother is engaged in work of which 
the hours or character plainly endanger her 
health or make necessary the neglect of her 
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home and children, she is required to change 
her work and in some cases to give all her time 
to her household duties. In families where 
the health is poor, one tenth is added to the 
budget. One fifth is added in the case of 
tubercular families. 

The board has in general granted the differ- 
ence between the budget and the income, with 
some modifications to fit special conditions. 
Every effort is made to make the family under- 
stand that they are not objects of charity, and 
the following letter is sent to every widow with 
the first check: 

Dear Madam: The Board of Child Welfare of 
New York city has decided to grant you a monthly al- 
lowance of $ — beginning . In accordance with 

the law, such allowance is granted for a period of 
SIX months only and may be revoked or decreased 
by the board at any time. The board is, however, 
empowered to continue the allowance for a longer 
period in its discretion. 

You will receive your first monthly payment in the 

form of a check soon after and a like amount 

early every month. The check will be made out to 
your name and must be indorsed by you in order to 
be cashed. 

Should you not receive your check promptly. 
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plase notify the Board of Child Welfare, Room 2, 
City Hall, of that fact. You must also notify the 
board of any change in your address, otherwise your 
payment may be greatly delayed. Send old and 
new addresses. 

This allowance is granted to you by New York 
city for the purpose of assisting you to give proper 
care to your children, and the Board of Child Wel- 
fare will expect you to expend the money in ways 
that will contribute to the health and education of 
the children. This allowance is not given as char- 
ity, but in accordance with the laws of the state. 

It is the desire of the board to be of every possible 
service to your children. Therefore, do not hesitate 
to call at the offices of the board at any time to 
consult with us on any matters pertaining to their 
welfare. 

Sincerely yours. 



Executive Secretary. 

It is the belief of the board that, where the 
income of a family is below a certain point, the 
family must of necessity deteriorate by reason 
of insufficiency of food, lack of clothing, and 
improper and unfit housing. Any efficient 
program for the treatment of widows and their 
children must give assurance that at least this 
"indispensable minimum" shall be made pos- 
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sible to each and all alike; for without it no 
amount of struggle and self-sacrifice will en- 
able the mother to look forward to a time when 
her fatherless children shall pass into fit adult- 
hood. 

The assistance given should also be suffi- 
cient in amount to relieve the mother from 
being forced to supplement it by working for 
so many hours or under such conditions that 
her health and strength would probably give 
way or that she would have to neglect her chil- 
dren. 

The law requires that a representative of the 
board shall visit the home of every widow re- 
ceiving an allowance at least once in three 
months and, of course, she may — our investi- 
gator often does — ^visit more frequently where 
special conditions exist. 

It is only through these reinvestigations that 
the relative conditions of the home before and 
after the allowance has been granted can be 
noted and the board, and through it the city, 
can be assured that the money is not only being 
granted but expended according to the law. 
Upon the report received from the investigator 
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the allowance is continued as before, if condi- 
tions prove to be the same as when the allow- 
ance was originally granted. It may be 
decreased if new resources develop, or in- 
creased should conditions warrant. 

Through these repeated visits a friendly re- 
lation is established with the widow which as- 
sures complete cooperation in all matters 
relating to the allowance. These visits are not 
made in the spirit of detection, although the 
condition of the home is always noted, but 
rather that the widow may feel that the re- 
sources of the Board of Child Welfare are 
constantly at her disposal. That this friendly 
relationship is quickly established between the 
widows and the board is shown by the letters 
received every day, requesting advice or help 
from the office in some matter pertaining to the 
welfare of the children. 

As to the results among the families at the 
close of the six months' grant, there has been 
a steady improvement in the homes ; the money 
invested is returning interest through lives 
made stronger by decided physical improve- 
ment in the health of both mothers afid chil- 
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dren ; the assured, definite monthly income has 
amoved tr<^ the mother's Ufe that erudung 
anxiety as to how she was to provide for her 
children on the morrow, an anxiety that not 
only deadens hope and aspiration in her, but 
gradually lays its paralyzing hand on the lives 
of the children, sapping and undermining their 
vigor, energy, and hope. 

Also there is evidence among the mothers 
that they are receiving and utilizing this assist- 
ance in the spirit in and for the purpose for 
which it is given: namely, that they will best 
return it to the community in later years in 
terms of useful and capable manhood and 
womanhood on the part of their children, for 
whose careful upbringing it is now granted. 

To treat all alike and fairly, to give a courte- 
ous, kindly and sympathetic hearing to all 
who come to the oflSces of the board, to adminis- 
ter conscientiously the trust imposed by ap- 
pointment to the Board qi Child Welfare — ^to 
such purposes has the board bent its efforts. 

Shortly after two years* operation of the law, 
a careful and critical survey was made of the 
first one hundred families granted allowances 
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tais by the board. This survey was made to enable 
^ the board to compare the conditions existing in 
ler such families before and after the allowances 
lot were made and the general results achieved 
ut through the granting of assistance. The tabu- 
e lators found that the investigations were gener- 
ir ally thorough and that the legal status of appli- 
cants, entitling them to allowances, was 
rs carefully verified before assistance was given. 
[. For the first time in their experience most 

r of the widows who were receiving allowances 
t were getting adequate relief. As a matter of 
1 fact, the budget upon which the board now acts 
I is being accepted by many organizations in and 
out of the city as a basis for the relief granted 
by private or public societies. 

The good results brought about by the allow- 
' ances were shown by the greatly improved 
conditions in the homes and particularly in 
the better health of both mothers and children. 
When it is considered that almost all the time 
and thought of the board's investigators are 
^ taken up in carrying out the imperative provi- 
sions of the statute, receiving applications, in- 
vestigating those apparently eligible for help. 
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and reporting upon them, leaving but Kttle 
time for what is commonly known as " social 
service " work, it must be apparent that the 
chief factor in the improvement of the families 
under the board's care has been the enlarged 
incomes made possible by the allowances 
granted by the board. 

William H. Matthews, director of the De- 
partment of Family Welfare of the New York 
Association for Improving the Conditions of 
the Poor, who has had the most intimate 
acquaintance with private-relief organizations 
in New York city for some years and was a 
member of the Board of Child Welfare of New 
York city from its beginning and its first presi- 
dent, has well said: 

The records of the Board of Child Welfare show 
beyond doubt, in my opinion, that the privations 
and sufferings which widows with dependent children 
were compelled to undergo before the city undertook 
to care for them were most real. They show that the 
claims once made by private relief organizations that 
there was no need of such relief were not based on 
facts. Widowed mothers were working beyond all 
strength and decency in their efforts to keep their 
children fed and clothed, and little children were 
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left uncared for because of the necessity of their 
mothers being away all day and sometimes well into 
the night at work in shops, stores and office build- 
ings. • • • 

Let us be glad that New York State saw fit to 
come to the rescue of these individual mothers and 
their children. . . . Quite apart from the fact of 
the inability of private relief to care properly for 
these families, I am myself convinced of the wis- 
dom and the justice of the policy in securing the 
necessary moneys for such purpose from the com- 
munity as a whole, rather than depending upon the 
inclination and the generosity of those who are able 
to make contributions to private relief organiza- 
tions. . . • There is less danger of breaking the 
spirit and morale of those who must temporarily re- 
ceive such assistance than when given from private 
sources. And this is all-important. 

AH that has been accomplished by this public 
assistance for mothers and widow^s in New 
York state and in many states may be accom- 
plished for every child who is a public charge 
or a prospective one and is suffering only from 
poverty. 

The certainty of the assistance, the definite 
amount, its regularity from month to month so 
long as it is needed give assurance of life to the 
troubled, anxious mothers. It is an assurance 
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that cannot easily be given by private relief 
organizations that must depend from time to 
time on the inclination and generosity of those 
who contribute to their funds. 

A spasmodic, irregular relief-giving that 
keeps the wolf from the door for to-day or this 
week, yet leaves the mother in constant dread 
of what may happen to her children next month 
or next year, does little to remove the mental 
worry as a result of whidi women break down 
quite as quickly and even more completely than 
through too exacting physical work. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HOW CHILDBEN KEEP OUT OF CHELDBEN's 

COUKT 

IN a survey of the work of the Children's 
Court of New York city, it was found that 
out of 18,994 children arraigned in that court 
in 1918 and six months of 1919, only 11 came 
from among the children whose mothers are 
receiving widows' pensions. As against these 
11 children, referred to the probation depart- 
ment, 908 children of other widows, not coming 
imder the Widows' Pension Law, were placed 
under probation. 

This remarkable showing demonstrates that 
only 11 children out of 16,000 under the care 
of the Board of Child Welfare have had to 
come under the probation of the Children's 
Court, when the mother is able to care for her 
own children in her own home. Before the 
passage of the Widows' Pension Law in 1914, 
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out of 1846 children coming under the juris- 
diction of the probation department of the 
Children's Court, 384 were children of widows 
referred to the probation department. This 
number increased in 1918 to 908 children. 

So, since the number of children of widows 
before the Children's Court has annually in- 
creased, it would be safe to assume that out of 
the 16,000 children of widows under the juris- 
diction of the Child Welfare Act, many more 
would have found their way to the Children's 
Court but for the home care they have enjoyed. 

This personal equation of the direct contact 
with the family worked out to its ultimate con- 
clusion, which means that Johnny Doe is syste- 
matically guided until he is sixteen years of 
age, in the principle of getting his proper start 
in life, can certainly be applied to any child, 
who for any reason has not, or is likely to lose 
his chance for self -development. 

In connection with the facts stated above, 
the presiding justice of the Children's Court, 
Franklin Chase Hoyt, says: 

There ought to be more private homes for neg- 
lected children. It has been the consistent policy 
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of the Children's Court to place all children whose 
environment must be changed in homes of relatives, 
friends and private families just as far as possible, 
instead of committing them to institutions. . . . The 
Children's Court in seeking to work out solutions for 
many of these cases, and amid normal surroundings, 
should have better faciUties than exist at present to 
find homes of the right type. 

• •••••• 

We should have institutions or observation stations 
for those whom the Court desires to hold and study 
for temporary periods without making a full and 
final commitment. 

At present, especially in cases of delinquent chil- 
dren, the Court has no alternative between a short 
remand to the detention rooms of the Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and a full 
commitment to some institution or reformatory last- 
ing upwards from one to two years. 

The Children's Societies, as has been stated, are 
rendering invaluable service in holding children for 
a few days while the court is investigating their cases, 
but they have no facilities for long detentions, nor 
should they be called upon to do this kind of work. 

It stands to reason that in many instances the 
court may want to send a child to some institution 
for several weeks or months, either for the purposes 
of observation or of discipline, yet there is no insti- 
tution to-day which will accept children under such 
conditions. These remands should not be considered 
as definite punitive commitments for short periods. 
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No one would favor any practice of that sort. But 
as an assistance to the court in perfecting its proba- 
tion system and in arriving at a solution of some of 
its most difficult problems, it must have some place 
where it can send children for observation until they 
can be allowed to return again to the homes on an 
extended probation. 

The results of the inauguration of the probation 
system have been most gratifying. In 1911, the 
year before any such officers had been accorded to 
the Children's Court, the commitments to various in- 
stitutions were 3682. 

The steady decrease in the number of court com- 
mitments is of course not due to the probation sys- 
tem alone. The greater number of hearings and a 
more intensive study of individual cases by the court 
itself, the cooperation of the volunteer societies and 
other social agencies, and the great extension of pre- 
ventive work in the past few years contribute to 
solve and adjust difficult problems in cases without 
requiring commitment. 

The recent legislation providing for widows' pen- 
sions and the resulting activities of the Board of 
Child Welfare have also had, in all probability, an 
indirect effect in reducing the number of commit- 
ments made by the court. 

But probably probation is the principal factor op- 
erating to reduce constantly the number of cases 
which used to be accorded institutional treatment 
in former years. 

Of the 30 per cent, of broken homes, a significant 
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fact is that 39 boys and 273 girls, or 15 per cent., 
are from homes without fathers, while homes with- 
out mothers have produced 409 boys and 144 girls, 
which is 7 per cent, of the grand total. From what 
we have discovered it cannot, in truth, be said that 
large families are productive of more than their share 
of delinquent or neglected children: 20 per cent, 
came from homes of two children or less, while 25 per 
cent, were boys and girls from families that have six 
children or more. 

It may be of interest to note that about 62 per 
cent, of the parents whose children were investigated 
were bom in foreign countries. It is not our inten- 
tion to cast any aspersions on the people of any race 
or country, by publication of our table of nativities, 
but for the purpose of calling attention to the ur- 
gent need for circulation of American ideals among 

this portion of our population. 

• 

As an evidence of what can be done in the 
homes of the children's mothers or their natural 
guardians as against institutions, the City of 
New York spent in the first six months of 
1919, $959,893 for the care of 16,526 children, 
together with their mothers, more than 5000 
widows. 

For the same period the City of New York 
spent for 20,868 children in private institutions 
$1,790,688. 
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In other words, aside from the great humani- 
tarian element involved, it actually cost New 
York nearly twice as much to keep children 
in institutional homes, as compared with the 
cost of keeping them in the private homes of 
their mothers. 

If the children, public charges of the city, 
had been kept in private homes, under proper 
guardianship at the same rate that the Board 
of Child Welfare keeps children in the homes 
of their mothers. New York would have saved 
in 1919 more than a million dollars! 

More forcible even than this is the compari- 
son of the Girard College of Philadelphia. 

In this organization the child receives virtu- 
ally the same advantages as the widows' chil- 
dren in the homes of their mothers in New 
York. 

Stephen Girard of Philadelphia established 
Girard College in that city for the purpose 
of caring annually for fifteen hundred boys. 
A boy eligible to enter the school is described 
as a "poor white male orphan," whose mother 
may be alive. Boys may enter only between 
the ages of six and ten years and may stay until 
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they reach the age of eighteen. They must 
leave then, whether they have finished the 
school course or not, to make room for others. 
According to the trustees, these boys get a 
"common school education," with some manual 
training in the higher grades, and "are looked 
after." 

It costs approximately one million dollars a 
year to care for these fifteen hundred boys. 
For a million and a half dollars the City of 
New York cared for approximately fifteen 
thousand children and five thousand mothers 
for the same length of time. The trustees of 
Girard College serve without pay, as do the 
Child Welfare Board members. 

In order that fifteen hundred boys may be 
cared for a coal trust has been built up from 
approximately $6,000,000. It now reaches the 
handsome sum of $85,000,000. Royalties as 
high as $1.50 per ton have been paid by the 
consumer for coal to maintain this charity — 
certainly a comedy of economics ! 

Not only this, but of the output of the Girard 
estate more than half is operated by the two 
largest coal raikoad companies, namely the 
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Philadelphia Coal and Iron Company, and the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 
Therefore, to that extent these two concerns 
control the mining of the only independent 
owner of coal lands outside of the transporta- 
tion companies. The present total output of 
the Girard estate is 2,778,112 tons and the 
two railroad coal companies' tonnage 1,461,- 
502. 

Thus, this private organization caring for 
fifteen hundred orphan boys at a cost of a 
million dollars annually also is one of the big- 
gest factors in keeping up the price of coal — ^a 
condition that Stephen Girard surely never 
dreamed of in his well-intentioned efforts to 
help humanity. 

This presents another reason why all public 
moneys or public charges should be under 
direct public control and money spent in the 
interest of children directed to secure natural 
home life rather than institutional homes. 

The cost of maintenance for each child at 
Girard College for 1918 was $718.18. The 
cost of the maintenance of a child in the home 
of its mother by the Board of Child Welfare 
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in New York for the same period averaged 
$118.92. 

This Girard charity was first administered 
by the corporate municipality of Philadelphia, 
but in 1869 the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed an act of Assembly creating a board 
called the City Trust, consisting of twelve 
members, to be appointed by the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia; and 
they serve for life. When one dies or re- 
signs, his successor is appointed by the judges 
of the court. On that board are representative 
men of Philadelphia. 

But, of course, these men have very little, 
if anything, to do with the actual care of the 
boys and the expenditure of the funds. In 
his will Mr. Girard directs that the boys shall 
be taught facts and statements rather than 
theory. He insists that there shall be mechan- 
ical instruction, and that every boy shall be 
looked after and his particular line of ability 
followed. 

According to the authorities, when the boys 
come out of the school they have all the advan- 
tages of a high-school education. There is a 
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high school on the grounds, and when the boys 
have passed through that they have all the 
education of the best institutions when they go 
out in the world. 

Some of the really good citizens of Phila- 
delphia are graduates of Girard College. 

To be eligible for entrance, a boy must be a 
poor white orphan. The words of the will are, 
"poor white male orphan"; and the Supreme 
Court having decided that an orphan is a 
fatherless child, a boy may be admitted despite 
the fact that he has a mother. Many of the 
boys have mothers living. 

Their mothers bring them to the school; or, 
if they have not a mother, their next of kin or 
their friends. Boys who are born in the dis- 
trict come first; then those born elsewhere in 
the state of Pennsylvania. Boys from New 
Orleans and New York are next on the list, but 
seldom obtain admission, as usually the boys 
of Pennsylvania keep the college full. There 
is always a waiting-list. 

Just how this undertaking of caring for fif- 
teen hundred boys has been developed is well 
described in the following testimony before 
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the Senate Coal Committee in January, 1919, 
presented by Hazleton I. Mirkil, Business 
Manager of the Girard Estate : 

Senator Jones: You say that the institution is 
filled to its capacity now? 

Mr. Mirkil: Yes. 

Senator Jones: Is that by reason of housing fa- 
cilities, or are you using all the funds that are avail- 
able? 

Mr. Mirkil: Practically at this time it takes the 
income to carry it; but the reason that it is full is 
this. He [Mr. Girard] bought what was at that 
time a farm, well out of the city, on which he di- 
rected the college to be built. Originally he had 
a square of ground in the heart of the city, and 
there the college was to be erected, but he changed 
that by a codicil and bought a farm well out in 
the outskirts of the city at that time, where be 
said that the college should be built, and this 
farm is approximately, I should say, about thirty 
acres. I may be wrong there. It is now so full 
with these buildings and the college itself that it 
is not considered to be possible to put additional 
buildings on it, or more boys there. He said, ^^as 
many boys as that farm would accommodate." He 
limited it by that language and that farm has play- 
grounds and a gymnasium and all that for the 
boys and it is in effect well filled to-day with 
the boys. 

Senator Vardaman: Out of this million dollars a 
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year incomey do you construct such new buildings as 
are being constructed from time to time? 

Mr. Mirkil: Yes: Mr. Girard directed that all the 
improvements of the college should be built from in- 
come, and that has to be done from income. 

Senator Var daman: And do I understand you to 
say that the royalties from coal are not considered 
as income but principal? 

Mr. Mirkil: Yes, that is correct. Our Supreme 
Court has so decided. 

Senator Vardaman: The estate yields a good many 
million dollars a year, does it not? 

Mr. WUhelm: Three million dollars last year. 

Mr. MirkU: Yes; last year I think the income was 
close to three million dollars. 

Mr. Archbald: Two million, four hundred, and 
eighty thousand dollars was the total royalty. 

Mr. Mirkil: That is capitalized; it is invested. 

Senator Jones: In what kinds of securities? 

Mr. Mirkil: Just now it has been invested in 
Liberty Bonds, mostly. We took in the last year 
two million dollars of Liberty Bonds. It took all 
our available cash, and more. But we invest the 
royalties when we get a chance, and we have taken 
up the Liberty Bonds regularly. We invest for 
safety and not for income. Our investments are 
limited by law, really, to municipal investments. . . . 
We buy no bonds except municipal bonds. 

Senator Jones: The municipal bonds of the State 
of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Mirkil: The municipal bonds of the State of 
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Pennsylvania and national bonds of the United States 
of America ; and then we get some first mortgages on 
improved real estate in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wilhelm: Is it not a fact that so far as the 
will is concerned while the will states certain things, 
you find it is impractical to follow the will, and you 
have to follow common sense? 

Mr. MirkU: We follow the will wherever it is pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Wilhelm: Yes, but in lots of places you cannot 
follow it? 

Mr. MirkU: I will not say in lots of places, but in 
this instance. 

I am not criticizing the excellent men who 
are trustees of Girard College. My aim is to 
point out the great need for more economical 
public control of funds contributed in the in- 
terest of poor children, which will mean the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

For example, this $35,000,000 estate, as 
proved by the New York Child Welfare 
Board's experience in giving outdoor relief — 
which virtually secures the same advantages 
for the children as are given in Girard CoDege 
— could, instead of caring for fifteen himdred 
children, provide maintenance and conmion- 
school education for fifteen thousand children. 
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and besides give them the benefit of natural 
home life. 

Statutes are badly needed for the economical 
disbursement and public control of moneys 
donated to public use. I do not say that all 
moneys subscribed privately should be under 
complete public control, but certainly they 
should be in the case of poor children under 
sixteen years of age. Public (governmental) 
control is the only agency upon which the pub- 
lic can fix proper responsibility for its poor 
children — its future citizens. 

In other words, no dependent child under 
sixteen requiring aid during his school-going 
period should be supervised solely by any pri- 
vate agency that in wills or otherwise imposes 
certain restrictions that may or may not be to 
his best interests. The governmental agency 
which has jurisdiction over its school-children 
should for every reason be responsible or ac- 
countable for the welfare of Everyman's Child 
until he is sixteen years of age if for any cause 
his parents or guardians fail to be. 

The beneficent results obtained have already 
been stated, but just how close application 
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enters into the whole work and the individual 
effort that is necessary in every case, it would 
take volumes to describe. Every family pre- 
sents a different problem with all its ramifica- 
tions. 

The method accomplishing the results and 
giving Johnny Doe, the public concern of the 
state, his best chance, may be successfully used 
in every conmiimity in the United States, wher- 
ever there is any machinery established that 
specifically takes the child as a possible public 
charge into continued consideration. 

As all but seven states have now adopted the 
Mothers' or Widows' Allowance policy, com- 
monly called the Widows' Pension Law, all 
the aforesaid activities in the interest of Johnny 
Doe may be readily adopted in the work of 
such agencies, and easily adapted to the needs 
of the community. 

More than ever in the history of this country 
has attention been called to the prime impor- 
tance of making Everyman's Child the biggest 
consideration as an asset to the community in 
the making of citizens. 

The World War, with its revolutions, has 
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brought about the period of reconstruction. 
The prevalent unrest has strongly pointed to 
the fact that comparatively few preventive 
measures have been taken in the interest of 
Americanism, which must beyond question be- 
gin with the child. 

Thus, we are brought face to face with the 
correction, and the cost will never be counted. 
Nothing is of such grave concern to every ham- 
let, city and town, as the case of Everyman's 
Child. In his hands lies the future of our 
country. The purpose of this ^book is to urge 
a concentrated effort in the direction of every 
child who, failing to get the proper ground- 
work for good citizenship, must needs secure 
the care of the community. 

As has been stated, your child, your neigh- 
bor's child, and the child around the corner — 
the child orphan and the public charge — ^are 
necessarily related in every constructive move- 
ment that would safeguard your joint inter- 
ests. 

You cannot be sure of the safety and wel- 
fare of your own child unless you are concerned 
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with the welfare of the child who sits beside 
him in school. 

If you have no regard for his well-being, 
leave him to the winds of chance and charity ; 
stop all welfare laws in his behalf; give him 
little opportunity; allow him to continue to 
suffer the pangs of poverty through no fault 
of his; afford him no means for childhood joys ; 
let him labor long and hard before he is six- 
teen years of age, and after that time, if he 
does n't imbibe the spirit of bitterness and even 
anarchy, it is because he is an imbecile. 

We have been too self -centered and too busy 
making money to consider the creating of 
human happiness the duty it ought to be. But 
this selfsame human happiness is now in the 
foreground of our fight to conserve civilization 
of the highest order. Even the most narrow- 
minded pessimist of to-day is looking at human 
happiness not as a benign act of Providence 
or a lucky strike, but as a right — yes, a civic 
right. 

It behooves society, if it would perpetuate 
itself, to keep pace with the trend of the times* 
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Its backbone must be stiffened to bear the bur- 
den of its masses rather than its favored few. 

And it must begin with the child. It must 
listen to the cry of the children, the wail of the 
waif in the street, and answer. We must not 
leave to haphazard, spasmodic alms-givers the 
duty that is fundamentally that of the local 
government. 

We have caUed in every agency to answer 
the cry of the children and it has been a case 
of everybody's business being nobody's busi- 
ness. When we made compulsory education 
laws, we began in the superstructure of work 
for the children rather than the groimdwork. 
We put in costly machinery for mental ad- 
vancement, which is well and good, but we paid 
little or no attention to the physical foundation 
upon which mental progress must be based. 



^ 



CHAPTER IX 

JOHNNY DOE^ LABOfiEB^ AND HIS MGHT TO PLAY 

TO-DAY the problem of the conservation 
of children is not one for the few pioneers 
in the interest of child work; concern for the 
children has become nation-wide. The con- 
stant call of the children must now be heard, 
for the very life of the nation depends upon the 
proper response to it. The first and most im- 
portant move is to see that Everyman's Child 
of every community has the chance for proper 
citizenship. This is the keystone upon which 
the building proper must rest. 

The way to begin is to meet the economical, 
the bread-and-butter needs of the child first — 
every child. A starving and neglected child 
in this great wealthy country should be and 
can be unknown. It is the starving and neg- 
lected child who is brought before the bar of 
society after taking whatever toll he reasons 
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is his because of being starved and neglected. 
The public institutions and jails are filled with 
criminals of this class. 

By Everyman's Child I do not mean only 
the public charge; that is, the individual who 
gets so far down in the scale of distress and 
destitution that he can no longer fight the bat- 
tle of life. He, of course, demands prime con- 
sideration ; but of equal importance is the child 
of the poor who, although not yet a public 
charge, needs the ounce of prevention, the 
course of conservation, that will gradually 
make him the citizen he ought to be. 

As the child approaches the age when he 
must become a breadwinner, and sometimes the 
mainstay of the family, his case as an indi- 
vidual is most important. He is in the midst 
of the battling interests of his parent or 
guardian, the compulsory education law which 
calls him to school, and the employer who 
beckons him into the commercial arena and 
who is constantly on the firing-line in the mat- 
ter of industrial legislation relative to juve- 
niles. 

This whole matter has been solved simpljr in 
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the Board of Child Welfare of New York city. 
It marks the first step in the direction of seeing 
that Johnny Doe is properly placed as to em- 
ployment and keeping in touch with him until 
he can stand alone. The board has secured 
the cooperation of the State Industrial Com- 
mission and instituted an employment branch 
in its own offices. 

As Mrs. Doe, the widow, is already under 
the jurisdiction of the board as a recipient of 
the Widows' Pension, her children are natur- 
ally a matter of record. As the income of each 
family is taken into account in the granting 
of an aUowance, the working children are neces- 
sarily important factors in the calculation. 
Securing employment for these children and 
at the same time seeing that they get the posi- 
tion for which they are best fitted, naturally 
not only puts the child in a position for his best 
future development, but by the money earned 
reduces the cost of maintaining the family. 

Hundreds of children under the necessity of 
earning a living have naturally taken the first 
job offered, and have drifted for years without 
making any headway. Thus children of the 
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poor have grown into manhood and woman- 
hood without having had a real choice of occu- 
pation. They have looked back over the years 
and wished for some chance of some special 
work which they would have liked to take up, 
but were unable to because no guiding hand 
helped them and because of the pressing need 
for any money they could make. 

The Employment Bureau of the Board of 
Child Welfare, therefore, already has in the 
history of the family on record not only a fine 
basis for working out the needs of the particu- 
lar child, but has at once a follow-up system, a 
machinery already in motion. For the investi- 
gator of the board who goes to the home of 
the widow and keeps in touch with her because 
of the monthly allowance granted her by the 
board, at the same time ascertains the status of 
the working children and reports accordingly 
to the Employment Bureau. 

The Employment Bureau then calls in the 
mother and the child and discusses with them 
the entire question of employment. The bu- 
reau also ascertains from the school authori- 
ties, from whom it already has obtained a copy 
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of the monthly reports that are sent to the par- 
ents, the individual capabilities of the child 
in question, and how much more schooling for 
this particular child is desirable. 

If the child needs another six months or 
another year of schooling to fit him for a better 
job, a scholarship is secured or the allowance 
of the board is made to fit in with the situation. 

After the children have been placed for three 
weeks, cards are sent inviting them to an eve- 
ning consultation hour, at which they can talk 
over their troubles or tell about their progress. 
This evening consultation lasts until half-past 
seven o'clock and is held one night every week 
except in July and August. The children are 
followed up at the end of three months and 
again in six months. The Employment De- 
partment hopes to show by the material col- 
lected the necessity of supervising the indus- 
trial contact of these children. 

In this way, by cooperation with the children 
and the mother, the child-labor question is an- 
swered. No child is permitted to enter an 
employment beyond its strength nor under con- 
ditions that are not safe and sanitary. The 
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constant personal touch with the child and his 
job, with the interest directed mainly toward 
the child and his future, cannot but give him an 
advantage such as has never yet been attained 
by children who are public charges and who, 
because of their great necessity, have woefully 
lacked this vigilance in their behalf. 

In a group of children such as those under 
the protection of the Board of Child Welfare, 
there is more than the usual necessity that the 
employment of that group be particularly pre- 
pared for and supervised. One of the out- 
standing facts apparent in a study of the rec- 
ords of the children who have come to the 
bureau, not for their first position but to better 
themselves, is the large number of children 
who took the first available job because of the 
necessity of turning in the money at once. 
Owing to the economic fact that the better the 
opportunity, the lower the beginning wage, 
very few of these children have escaped drift- 
ing into a more highly paid, unskilled occupa- 
tion with no future. 

With the younger children who have not 
been working long, the bureau is able to do 
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more constructive work. A typical case is that 
of a quick, intelligent Italian boy, just out of 
grammar school, at fourteen years, who had 
found himself a job putting flowers on graves 
in a cemetery. He came in one Thursday 
evening to consult about his job and was ad- 
vised to leave. He is now working as an office 
boy in one of the largest chemical firms in the 
country and has been given an opportunity. 

Employers generally are glad to secure the 
services of children whose families are known 
to responsible groups, such as the Board of 
Child Welfare. Especially is this true of pub- 
lic-spirited employers, who realize the necessity 
of giving every advantage to the poor children 
in their climb toward self-reliance, and they 
show a public spirit in placing them to advan- 
tage. 

The various kinds of conditions that con- 
front the Employment Bureau will, as time 
goes by, not only tend to extend its services to 
able-bodied children, but will include aU those 
who, for some physical defect or incapacity, are 
only able to do certain things. For example, 
a seventeen-year-old boy of a tubercular family 
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left schcK)l two years ago in grade 7B and 
secured a position as messenger in the Bronx 
branch of a small bank. He has n't the educa- 
tion to go on in the bank and can't afford the 
low beginning wage of a trade, so a special 
effort has been made in his case and the bureau 
has taken considerable pains to put him on the 
way of gaining a position where he wiD be best 
aided. 

In some cases the bureau has been called in 
to decide the potentiality of a child as a wage- 
earner. For instance, a boy in grade 8A at 
fifteen was about to go to work and was sent to 
the department by his investigator. The boy 
was very dull and somewhat slow in answering 
the simplest question, and he was small and 
under-nourished. He was, on account of his 
age, eligible for working papers, yet, under the 
law, subject to leaving his job for four hours 
each week to attend continuation school xmtil 
he reached his sixteenth birthday. 

Because of his mental and physical condi- 
tion, he was referred to the Post Graduate 
Mental Clinic for examination. The report 
showed that he was suffering from some men- 
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tal retardation, besides being physically under- 
nourished. Under these conditions, it was 
decided to return him to school and then place 
him in some simple trade. 

As examples of the vocational work which 
the department has been called upon to per- 
form these cases are typical : 

A girl, fifteen years old, just graduatmg 
from grammar school, came in with her mother 
and aunt for advice as to taking a course in 
stenography and typewriting, for which some 
relatives were to pay. As the girl came in 
after school had been closed, it was impossible to 
get either her school record or the report of the 
test for coDMnercial workers taken at the Man- 
hattan Trade School. This test, which means 
one week's actual trial at commercial work, is 
a most valuable indication of the personal esti- 
mate made in the office. She was neat, clean, 
and willing, but not bright or attractive, and 
did poorly on the simple clerical test given to 
all office workers. Certainly, it is a serious 
matter to advise her. She is to be tested at 
the Conference Center for girls. When the 
record of this test is supplemented by her school 
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reports and the test of the Manhattan Trade 
School, an attempt will be made to secure the 
proper courses for her. 

A boy, fourteen years old, in high school, 
had been staying home from school as he had 
cardiac trouble. He is bright, and passion- 
ately fond of drawing. Owing to his physical 
condition it was not possible for him to finish 
a two years' course in order to have a definite 
trade. He was therefore taken to the Murray 
Hill Vocational School and given an oppor- 
tunity to see the work and talk to the teachers. 
He became intensely interested in a course in 
card-designing and sign-painting, which will 
fit him to earn his living by means of his artistic 
ability. 

For those who are mentally or physically 
handicapped some special employment work 
has been necessary. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing case was that of a fifteen-year-old boy, 
almost totally blind. He had studied piano- 
timing in the New York Institute for the 
Blind, and was seeking employment as a rough 
tuner. Owing to the fact that he was under 
sixteen, it was extremely difficult to find a 
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place for him. The case occupied over a month 
before it was finally settled. He is now placed 
in a good piano company, tum'ng pianos on 
piece work. When he is sixteen he is to be 
transferred to one of the better-known con- 
cerns. 

In this way every child who is a public 
charge, or likely to be, can be carefully guided 
into the employment which will best fit him. 
There is no duplication of effort. There is a 
direct chain, beginning with the mother, whose 
natural prime interest is to secure the best for 
her child; continuing with the school-teacher, 
who understands the capabilities of the child 
and who can be consulted as to its possibilities ; 
the Employment Bureau, which goes into every 
phase of the situation with the mother, the 
child and the school-teacher; and, finally the 
Board of Child Welfare, which has a continued 
interest in the family as a whole and the child's 
employment as an economical asset. 

With such supervision and concentrated 
interest in making the family self-supportmg 
and helping it to stand as a unit, no child-Ubor 
conditions can possibly creep in, at least not for 
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any length of time and not without the knowl- 
edge of these authorites, who are necessarily in 
constant touch with the family. 

Here again, the question of poverty con- 
fronts the child under sixteen, and his liveli- 
hood, instead of bemg a question of welfare, is 
in reality one of warfare. It is all a part of 
the problem of the state's responsibility as to 
John Doe, junior, who has nothing against him 
except poverty. 

It is no uncommon thing for fathers who 
have not made as much of themselves as they 
would have liked, because of adverse condi- 
tions, to look forward in the interest of their 
children, and many a man has said: "I hope my 
son John will get into anything but what his 
father did." 

Among the employers who have taken a keen 
interest in placmg the children of widows in 
paying and interesting employment may be 
mentioned the Wanamaker stores, which are 
doing considerable welfare work for their em- 
ployees. Pleasure in itself, pastime, is almost 
as necessary to life — at least to happiness — as 
food. Especially in this age of unrest is it 
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important to secure contentment in the pre- 
cincts of the poor by providing or making 
easily attainable the pleasiu'es that are needed 
for this end. 

As to complaints made by the Children's 
Bureau concerning the rural districts, there 
is a Child Welfare Board established in every 
county in the state of New York, or some oflS- 
cial agency in nearly every state. While it 
has jurisdiction only over the children of 
widows, there can easily be established a State 
Employment Bureau in every county Board 
of Child Welfare, similar to the New York 
city branch, which could not only supervise the 
employment and schooling of the widow's child 
or children, but could take up the question of 
the employment of all children of working age. 
It would not be diflScult then to make sure that 
Johnny Doe does not do industrial and agri- 
cultural work too early, but has his proper 
schooling. 

In fact an employment agency should be 
established in every Board of Child Welfare. 
By proper supervision and continued interest 
the child may be changed in his position until he 
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gets the ultimate one which is to his best in- 
terests. 

In our country very little effort is made in 
this direction, and apprentices are almost un- 
known. Skilled workers are scarce as com- 
pared to the great majority of unskilled. 
Thus, many people make a mere livelihood and 
not a real hving. When a child welfare board 
has established an employment agency in one 
of its departments, the employers of children 
will look to it for employees. 

It is beginning to be realized more and more 
that what once were regarded as merely lux- 
uries or pleasures are now to be looked ikpon 
as necessities. Better housing, more sunlight, 
good plumbing, bathing facilities, wholesome 
moving-pictiu'e shows and theaters — all these 
things are needed to counteract effects of the 
sordid side of existence. 

In the case of children, playgrounds are of 
utmost importance. A child has a right to 
play. It is an asset to the community that 
he be provided with a place to play. The 
weak-limbed, unexercised child becomes a pub- 
lic charge. He is not always able to stand the 
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continued strain or sordidness. If you want 
to make a bad individual of him, put him in 
the tenement, provide no place to play, and 
make him see only the sad side of life. 

It is a matter that concerns the public 
closely — ^this right to play, particularly in the 
congested areas. Johnny Doe, son of the 
washerwoman, goes to Central Park in New 
York. There he stands 'mid pleasures and 
palaces — pleasures and palaces that look far 
beyond his reach and for which he naturally 
longs. You must at least provide something 
that will satisfy that longing while he is going 
through his tender years. You must provide 
for him the opportimity for the happiness of 
childhood that is the source from which springs 
the later happiness of manhood. It is a public 
duty, this providing pleasure for the poor, even 
to the point of sacrifice. 

When it became apparent that hundreds of 
children were killed upon the streets of New 
York because it was the only place where they 
could play, we conducted another public cam- 
paign which centered public attention on the 
evil of not securing sufficient space to play and 
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securing the opening of public streets as places 
for play. They are now termed play streets. 
These streets during certain hours are cut off 
from traffic, and the policeman in charge di- 
rects traffic away from them. 

In many play streets a supervisor of play 
is in charge. Usually these come from private 
organizations, such as the Public Playground 
Association of New York. 

During a campaign of a committee of women 
in cooperation with the Evening World we 
also found a number of vacant lots in con- 
gested places which private owners were willing 
to have used as playgrounds. A plea was 
made to apartment-house owners and the first 
play-roof in New York city was started on an 
apartment house. The building code of the 
future should contain provisions for the erec- 
tion of a play-roof on every building that 
houses children in the crowded sections of 
cities. I believe that before long no man will 
be allowed to build a house for home dwellings 
without providing safe play-plots either in 
yards or on roofs. Outdoor play is almost as 
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necessary to the welfare of the children as 
light and air. 

The moving-picture show as a pleasure for 
children is now firmly established in the every- 
day life of every community and presents new 
problems. To make these shows safe, sani- 
tary, and wholesome is one of the essentials in 
child welfare. When these small theaters 
started everywhere, they were found in old 
stores, hastily improvised buildings that had 
been used for other purposes and in houses 
otherwise unsafe, unsanitary, and imdesirable 
for the congregation of children. 

We conducted another crusade and secured a 
moving-pictiu'e law ordinance in New York 
city which safeguards the lives of five hundred 
thousand women and children daily. Restric- 
tions were placed on the owners of moving- 
picture houses as to safety inspections, and 
such safeguards may be promoted everywhere 
by public-spirited citizens. Sanitary condi- 
tions must be maintained and proper super- 
vision must be exercised wherever children are 
allowed to come into moving-picture houses. 
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Moving pictures will play a prominent part 
in the children's education and pleasure here- 
after. The school-house of the future will con- 
tain moving-picture apparatus which will he- 
come as necessary a fixture of school work as 
the blackboard. Teaching will be made much 
easier by the introduction of pleasing moving 
pictiu^es that will attract the attention of the 
children by first entertaining them in the sub- 
jects that are being studied. 



CHAPTER X 

NO HUNGEY CHILD IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 

WE must accept the fact that the welfare 
of the best men and women of the next 
generation is dependent on the well-being of 
their fellows in that generation — that yom* own 
child, no matter how carefully reared, will not 
enjoy the full benefit of his advantages unless 
the neighbor's boy, who a generation hence 
will be an adult and your son's civic equal, is 
also being reared with some care. 

I am trying to show that it is the prime duty 
of the state, and of yourself as a responsible 
citizen of that state, to safeguard the future of 
your own in safeguarding the present of 
Everyman's Child, mentally, morally, and 
physically. This last phase is not the least 
important; unless it is clearly kept in mind 
there will never be much in the way of results 
from the most earnest efforts to provide for the 
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mental and moral welfare of little Johnny- 
Doe. We speak proudly of our public schools 
and the state laws which have made them pos- 
sible ; we are likely to forget what they lack. 

Since the state, by its educational laws, virtu- 
ally claims the training of the child until he is 
sixteen, it behooves us to see to it that, besides 
the mental meal, his physical comforts are seri- 
ously considered. Too long has the public 
wasted money on the child when it was too late 
— after it has let him get only what he could 
in the way of comforts and bodily welfare dur- 
ing childhood. There is something more than 
schooling that society finds itself called upon 
to provide to obviate the mistakes of the past. 

Child care during the school years includes 
many features which must sooner or later be 
inaugurated in every school-house. Some are 
well stated by Edward F. Brown, former head 
of the Bureau of Welfare of School Children 
of the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tions of the Poor : 

(1) Objects of health care of school children are: 
To prevent the spread of disease epidemics ; to secure 
through medical inspection the removal and preven- 
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tion of physical defects likely to impair mental or 
physical growth; to rear a vigorous race; to render 
school children more susceptible to the educative 
process; to protect children against the apathy, 
ignorance or neglect of parents or guardians; effec- 
tive health supervision. 

(2) Effective health supervision calls for: Com- 
pulsory vaccination at school entrance; exclusion 
and isolation of school children suffering from con- 
tagious diseases; thorough medical inspection to de- 
tect physical defects; follow up work to correct de- 
fects discovered ; educational work to promote health.^ 

(3) The mechanism should comprise, among other 
things : Especially qualified physicians ; presence of 
parents at examination; adequate record keeping; a 
maximimi of one physician to every 3000 pupils — 
the option would be one to 1600; full-time medical 
inspections; adequate staff of registered nurses for 
school, home and clinic detail; one nurse to 1500 
pupils. 

(4) Legislation legally to compel parents to have 
the physical defects of children treated when such 
defects have a deleterious influence on the children's 
progress at school. 

(5) Clinics in school buildings to treat needy chil- 
dren for dental defects and the like: clinics outside 
school buildings to give approved treatment for de- 
fects requiring bed care. 

The foregoing is merely a broad outline, in- 
volving many collateral questions not men- 
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tioned. One of the first steps taken in the 
interest of Everyman's Child is the serving of 
at least one nourishing meal in the school- 
house, especially in the congested areas. 

After a thorough investigation of conditions 
in New York, which are the same as those that 
obtain in some degree throughout the country, 
I found that thousands of children are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition on account of lack of 
food and improper food. Hundreds of school- 
children are unable to get proper food on ac- 
count of poverty or unemployment in the 
family. Principals of schools often go down 
into their own pockets to give needed lunches, 
but the only right way to relieve this distress, 
without pauperizing the children, is to provide 
one square meal a day in the public schools. 

Whatever the cause, it is only too evident 
that the child who is suffering from malnutri- 
j tion cannot pay attention, cannot learn to 
study, is not a fit subject for education. 

By public appeal, a fund was raised in New 
York city and several schools were equipped 
with lunch service. Money was also privately 
provided through the teachers for the child who 
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had no pennies to pay for the lunches, so that 
he was not pauperized in the eyes of his school 
associates. But New York soon recognized 
further its official responsibility toward the 
undernourished school child and fifty thousand 
dollars has now been appropriated to be^n a 
far-reaching system of school lunches served in 
schools, based on selling good food, well se- 
lected and well prepared, at cost. 

The planning of body-building meals for 
children is a task requiring modem scientific 
knowledge. This service does not usurp the 
function of the mother. Yet it is main- 
tained very often to compete with the homes 
themselves, and where possible, improve the 
latter. While the mother may with the great- 
est solicitude provide a table, the food it- 
self may be such as to render this service a 
danger rather than a benefit. Through the 
instrumentality of the lunch service it is sought 
to carry, through the child, into the home the 
science of the proper selection and preparation 
of food. 

Public opinion by the same workers men- 
tioned above was aroused to the situation and 
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the City Fathers took action in supplementing 
the amount raised and a small appropriation 
was made toward this end. 

This appropriation virtually constituted the 
first recognition of public responsibility in the 
metropolis in securing for Johnny Doe one 
wholesome meal in his school building. So 
that, up to this time from nine schools which 
had been established the number of forty-nine 
has been reached mostly by the efforts of a 
private agency. 

Before a dish is authorized the dietitian 
must be satisfied that : 

1. It does not offend religious or racial pref- 
erences. 

2. It is not injurious to child development. 

3. It does not fall below our standard of 
food value. 

4. In the preparation of the food the essen- 
tials of balanced constituents are regarded. 

Thus the New York School Lunch Com- 
mittee, headed by Frank C. Gebhart of Cor- 
nell University, subjected all our foods to 
laboratory tests. The cost of providing for 
industrial misfits who not infrequently through 
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physical degeneracy become public charges is 
greater, perhaps, than the cost of preventive 
measures such as providing lunches. Under 
the American system there is no pauperiza- 
tion apparent in the feeding of school-children. 
The service as supported by the School Lunch 
Committee is barter and sale. The free dis- 
tribution of food is not always conducive to 
the greatest good. There is no money made. 
The food is provided at cost. 

The volume of this far-reaching service, 
which our campaign of education in public 
appeal brought about, may be readily grasped 
in the following brief but significant statistics : 

Lunches in schools first began in 1907 for 
experimental purposes by the New York 
School Lunch Committee of the Association 
for Lnproving the Condition of the Poor. 

Every year since it has been found that thou- 
sands of children have been imable to get 
enough nourishment to take the educational 
meal that compulsory education prescribes. 

The "experiment'' being over, and the great 
benefits to be derived by the children being 
realized, there was urged a wider use of the 
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school building for this purpose. In truth, 
every school building should be equipped with 
lunch service. 

In 1914 the Board of Aldermen, after 
thorough investigation, saw the wisdom of the 
plan, and provided equipment in many schools 
to help the private organizations. 

In 1916 over a hundred schools were served 
with lunches. By public subscription, the 
above-mentioned committee established lunches 
in Public Schools No. 69, 40, 44, 39, 160, and 
succeeded in having a whole building turned 
over for this purpose. 

Thus a central kitchen at Public School No. 
98, at Delancey Street, is serving twenty-five 
thousand children. Also, thousands of espe- 
cially weak children have for three years been 
served with milk and crackers by public sub- 
scription obtained during the campaign. 

The particular problem confronting the 
school lunch-room is the serving of wholesome 
food at a minimum cost. Any one at all 
familiar with the cost of food can readily reason 
why so many of our city children are under- 
nourished. 
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Tui Add to this the fact that the mothers are often 

d wage-earners and have little time or energy to 

cook a meal after a day of strenuous work, to 

ifte say nothing of adequate knowledge of what to 

tk purchase (and the lack of this knowledge is 

)ot not confined to the very poor), and you see 

how great a power for good the providing of 

ei school meals may become. The child who 

k gets what is appetizing at school may carry a 

e lesson home, and thus aid in providing better 

i food planning for the entire household, 

i Hence arises the necessity for supplying 

wholesome food within the school building in 

our congested neighborhoods, on which the 

pupils may expend the pennies given them for 

lunch, rather than on the wretched pickles, 

candy, and cake with which they are tempted 

in the streets. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE PROGBESS OF SCHOOL FEEDING 

THE school-feeding movement began in 
Europe and promptly proved successful. 
In England the plan received its greatest de- 
velopment as a result of the investigations of 
an army commission which found that many 
soldiers recruited for the Boer War were unJSt 
for service because of insufficient nourishment 
in their early years. 

Many well-meaning committees undertook 
remedial work, and in 1905 as many as three 
hundred and fifty-five separate units for school 
feeding in one hundred and forty-six towns and 
cities of England were reported. This 
aroused a demand for action by public authori- 
ties, and brought about the enactment of the 
meals statute in 1906, providing a unified plan 
of school meals, not only for the children who 
can pay, but for those who cannot. In fact> 
a recent report shows that ninety per cent, of 
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the children do not pay for the meals, despite 
the provision in the act that parents must pay- 
wherever it is possible. 

In France, the school lunches were estab- 
lished in 1882, Funds were donated by citi- 
zens to help indigent children to go to school 
by giving them clothing, medical aid, food, and 
so forth. Public subsidies resulted after the 
success of the work was demonstrated, and 
soon the feeding was made compulsory in each 
arrondissement. Thus the development of 
these lunches was largely one of community 
life, and authorities on the subject attribute 
their remarkable success to this fact. Despite 
the condition that two thirds of the meals are 
given gratis, there is no apparent fear of a 
pauperizing influence, and, in truth, the grow- 
ing tendency is to make them entirely free, 
thus establishing them as a public function and 
part of education itself. 

In the United States school lunches were in- ; 
troduced in 1898, in Philadelphia. It was not / 
until 1908 that New York installed a service 
in two public schools, and then through the 
management of a private organization. 
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In this country approximately eighty-five 
per cent, of the larger cities have lunch services 
in schools. Despite this fact, the public at 
large has little first-hand knowledge of the ex- 
tent of the work, and its far-reaching eflFects as 
a community matter. 

The earliest beginning of school lunches 
dates back to 1790, with the inauguration of 
the soup kitchens in Munich, Germany. Vol- 
unteer societies sprung up very rapidly, and 
were assisted by the local government granting 
appropriations. In 1909 mimicipal lunches 
were conducted in 189 cities. In 48 of the 
cities the cost was borne entirely by the munici- 
pality. 

In England the school-lunch system was 
launched in a big way with the Compulsory 
Education Act of 1870. Thousands of under- 
nourished children from the poverty-stricken 
sections of the large cities came to the attention 
of the public authorities at this time. 

By this act the public authorities are per- 
mitted to divide the funds, but are limited in 
their expenditures by a tax rate of a half- 
penny to the pound. In view of this public 
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appropriation, there were many public agencies 
anxious to serve the meal. 

Millions of school meals are now served in 
England annually. The work of administra- 
tion is conducted by canteen or care commit- 
tees, among whom are principally members of 
the local education bureau. The canteen com- 
mittee is usually charged with the actual work 
of serving the meals, and selecting the needy 
children. The effect of the entire work, how- 
ever, has been largely one of charitable relief 
rather than an educational feature and for the 
physical well-being of school children, as the 
law intended. 

As early as 1909, in France nearly eight mil- 
lion meals were served to 187,000 children in 
1,400 arrondissements. 

The committees operating in the various 
boroughs assume the entire work of serving 
the lunches, and in many cases have equipped 
them. 

The American people have generally op- 
posed the plan of free feeding. Every effort 
has been put forth to secure the lunches on a 
self-supporting basis* Thousands of children 
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in New York are given pennies for their noon- 
day meal. It has been found that they pur- 
chase pickles, candy, and other unnutritious 
food from cheap candy stores and push-carts. 

In New York, the development is naturally 
more extensive than that of any other city, 
and therefore when the municipal authorities 
take over this work, which policy is now estab- 
lished, it will be necessary to conduct over a 
hundred luncheon centers. It is generally 
conceded that the work can be made entirely 
self-supporting, the children to receive the 
meals at cost. 

In Philadelphia, where the work has been de- 
veloped to a considerable extent by spreading 
the profits of the high schools over the elemen- 
tary grades, the whole work has been made to 

pay. 

It is agreed by those most experienced in 
this movement that the best efforts should be 
directed to keep separate the educational from 
the administrative departments; that is, that 
the domestic science department should be en- 
tirely apart from the actual operation of school 
feeding. In other words, a clean-cut business 
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department of school lunches, with a proper 
executive head, responsible to the city authori- 
ties, is deemed to be the wisest and most 
expedient method for serving lunches in the 
schools. The domestic science department, 
however, may cooperate. 

An actual census of the work in America has 
not been made, but of eighty-six cities of fifty 
thousand or more inhabitants, seventy-two are 
conducting lunches in schools. In all but two 
of these cities lunches are served in both ele- 
mentary and high schools. In sixty-eight of 
the seventy-two cities, the local city govern- 
ment conducts the service. 

I mentioned the confidence felt in the exist- 
ence of a secondary benefit from these school 
lunches — ^namely, that the child whose home 
fare is poorly selected or poorly cooked will be 
impressed by the excellence of that which he 
receives in a well-managed school lunch-room, 
and will take into his own home the lesson that 
such a selection is possible. The mother will 
find that, just as the school lunch-room selects 
the most nourishing foods obtainable for a 
small cash outlay, she can make her selections 
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in the same way and thus benefit the entire 
household. 

But the extent of the cash outlay is always 
what she must consider. The essential food 
in a family of children is milk, and the same 
state which labors so well for the physical and 
mental welfare of Everyman's Child in other 
respects can afford to concern itself with the 
task of making this essential commodity avail- 
able to the child's mother at a reasonable price. 
It is done with street-car rides, with electricity, 
with gas. And I wonder whether there is any 
general understanding of the intimate relation- 
ship between the size of the income and the 
health of the family. 

Let me quote New York city's health com- 
missioner. Dr. Royal S. Copeland, in his recent 
statement to the Boards of Child Welfare in 
conference : 

The death rate among children has a direct re- 
lation to the income. Where the death rate is 170 
per thousand or 165 per thousand, it is among 
families where the income is less than $450. In other 
words, in families with that small income the death 
rate is as 1 to 6. You find the death rate drops to 
60 per thousand (or 1 to 16) where the income is 
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$1250 or over. In other words, the income of the 
famfly has a direct bearing upon the death rate 
among children. 

Who can doubt the absolute necessity of piecing 
out the income of those families in order that the 
child life may be preserved? It is not a question 
alone of the health of these youngsters, of their nour- 
ishment and their suffering for want of food, but it 
is a question of their very lives, and I would like to 
have a part in a physical contest with a man who is 
so dulled to the importance of preserving the lives of 
little children that he is willing to thwart legislation 
of this sort. 

The thing that appeals to me about this official 
organization of the child-welfare work is the fact that 
there may be cooperation between the Board of Child 
Welfare and the other city or public bodies organ- 
ized for the health of the city. 

Of necessity when this board goes into any house- 
hold to furnish relief, there will be a study not alone 
of the physical surrounding of the family, but also 
of the health of the members of the household, and 
there it is that the Health Department may come in 
to do its bit. Through the work of the Board of 
Child Welfare the Health Department will be given 
ammunition in order to force, if force is needed, upon 
the community attention to the necessity for cor- 
recting conditions which make for poor health. 

Now, we have in a great city like New York many 
important problems relating to child life, and in 
the solution of these problems we have to go out into 
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consideration of economic problems, such as milL 
People of the country or from small communities 
where the cows are near the homes do not have to 
worry about milk, but do you realize that we get 
milk every day in this city from eight states of the 
Union and from the Dominion of Canada, and dur- 
ing the milk strike we had milk from thirteen states, 
as far west as Wisconsin, and also some of the South- 
em States? 

It is vitally important to the city of New York 
to have some control or such control over the milk 
business that there may be an abundance of pure 
milk in this city at a price that people can afford to 
pay. We bring here every day two million quarts 
of milk, and that is not enough. But of necessity 
the consumption of milk depends upon the price, and 
sixteen cents a quart is too much to pay for milk. 

This opinion is but one of thousands. 

Is the five-cent ride any more important 
than the bottle of milk? There are very few 
laws in the states that so regulate the milk 
industry as to insure an abundant supply of 
fluid milk in the average family at the lowest 
cost possible, although the Supreme Court has 
held that every state has the right to make laws 
that will safeguard the necessities of life. 

There are himdreds of cases bearing on the 
subject. The maximum price of bread has 
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been set, and even meat. Public authorities 
have gone so far as to fix the price to be charged 
by grain-elevators, on the assumption that a 
eonmion necessity must be safeguarded as to 
price in order that it may be obtainable with- 
out hardship to the people. The day is not 
far distant when just what constitutes a "pub- 
lic" and a "private" industry concerning a com- 
mon commodity will be definitely determined. 
As a general thing, regulation as to common 
commodities is made difficult on account of the 
far-stretched theory that we dare not interfere 
with the private corporation. There are 
families in New York city and in most of the 
other large cities of the United States that 
scarcely use a pound of butter weekly on ac- 
count of the high price. This is also true of all 
kinds of meat. Legislation is woefully lack- 
ing, at least in the interest of securing for 
Everyman's Child the prime necessities of life, 
such as milk, bread and coal. 

' J 

During the winter of 1917 and 1918, the coal 
situation was most critical in this country. 
The coalless days will pass into history, but 
the suffering they caused and the resulting ill- 
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ness that came to hundreds of children cannot 
be estimated. In New York city thousands 
of poor people stood in line for hoiu*s and were 
unable to secure even a bucketful of coal. 

At that time I realized as never before that 
coal was one of the prime necessities of life and 
pointedly essential to the welfare of children. 
Everyman's Child must be safeguarded in 
securing a sufficient amount of coal at a low 
price, and the proper regulation of the coal 
industry by the Government must be pursued 
by all people interested in child welfare. It is 
in the home of the child that the coal question 
and such other necessities are of greatest im- 
portance as to the human side of the situation. 



CHAPTER XII 

HOW THE OTHEB HALF DIES 

IT is evident that poor children in every com- 
munity can be properly maintained in the 
interest of future citizenship only by constant 
interest in the individual child. In the case 
of the widow and her children, forty-one states 
have already enacted laws that meet the 
economic situation in her home, and the results 
generally are most gratifying. 

But further effort is needed in the interest of 
the child who has nothing except poverty 
against him. The local govermnment, 
through a Child Welfare Board or a similar 
body, is the one agency that can give him his 
opportunity without making him feel that he is 
a charitable charge. 

The investigation of the Children's Bureau 
at Washington offers a most startling arraign- 
ment of society in its findings regarding the 
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death-rates among children in the homes of 
the poor. The bureau gives a chart illustrat- 
ing the general relation between infant mor- 
tality and fathers' earnings and sums up the 
result of six years' study based on intensive 
field investigations by interviews with mothers 
of nearly twenty-three thousand live-bom 
babies. 

The death-rate for babies whose fathers 
earned less than four hundred and fifty dollars 
a year was more than one in every six. When 
the fathers earned twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars or more a year, the death-rate was one 
in sixteen. Only about eighteen out of every 
hundred of these children had fathers earning 
one thousand and fifty dollars. The bureau 
then makes these significant observations : 

Mothers cannot leave their young nursing babies 
without risking an infant death-rate double that of 
babies whose mothers are able to stay at home with 
them. Older children need the daily care of a mother 
and suffer in health and morals when they are obliged 
to shift for themselves. Women are unable to do 
factory work and at the same time conduct properly 
the affairs of a household, and the attempt to do 
both on the whole is ruinous to their health and to 
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family life. Unless occupations are selected with 
due regard to the physical powers of women, they 
may incur permanent injury, and in the case of 
young girls injury which may greatly reduce their 
usefulness and happiness in later life. 

Recognizing that an emergency exists, but that 
it must be met in a manner to do as little harm as 
possible to the mothers and children of the country, 
the War Labor Policies Board and the Women in 
Industry Division of the Department of Labor, have 
set forth certain minimum standards for women's 
work, all of which are in the highest degree important 
from the point of view of this bureau. 

Information has come to the bureau of a few 
plants in which mothers are being employed on half- 
time shifts of four hours a day. This example might 
well be followed wherever practicable, since the 
mother who works full time, even on a reasonable 
schedule, cannot also herself do what is needed for 
the well-being of her children. There is a special 
need to safeguard mothers of nursing babies, as the 
bureau's studies of infant mortality have made plain. 
It is hoped that local child-welfare committees will 
undertake as a patriotic duty to provide cash allow- 
ances for mothers of nursing babies who would other- 
wise be compelled to wean them or leave them poorly 
cared for. 

Whenever it proves imavoidable to make use of 
day nurseries, they should be publicly licensed and 
supervised. This is of the highest importance. The 
numbers to be received, the number and training of 
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the caretakers, the equipment and precautions 
against sickness, the quality of the milk and other 
food should be specified. Nurseries should be lo- 
cated as conveniently as possible to the dwelling of 
the mother. 

The bureau's studies of infant mortality show the 
rapid decrease of working mothers as income from 
fathers' earning increases. 

This growing and alarming condition as to 
the death-rate of children led to the inaugura- 
tion of Children's Year by the Children's 
Bureau in Washington in an effort to save a 
hundred thousand children. At that time 
President Wilson wrote to the Secretary of 
Labor : 

Next to the duty of doing everything possible for 
the soldiers at the front, there could be, it seems to 
me, no more patriotic duty than that of protecting 
the children, who constitute one-third of our popu- 
lation. ... I trust that the year will not only see 
the goal reached of saving one hundred thousand 
lives of infants and young children, but that the work 
may so successfully develop as to set up certain 
irreducible minimum standards for the health, edu- 
cation and work of the American child. 

In a study of some five thousand poor 
families, the history of which is a matter of 
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record in the Board of ChQd Welfare of New 
York city, it was found that the insufficient 
income and the inability to secure the best con- 
ditions for recovery, raised the death-rate not 
only of children but of parents as well. 

This strongly points to the fact that the 
lower income has played a paramount part in 
the loss of life, especially in congested areas. 
Low incomes have naturally made worse the 
conditions in the family upon the death of the 
breadwinner. 

The wage statistics for the 1346 men whose 
widows received the first allowance from the 
City of New York indicate rather forcibly that 
the allowance is needed by these families chiefly 
because the husband has been unable during 
his lifetime to earn a sufficiently adequate wage 
either to provide savings or to pay premiimis 
on any but industrial insurance; 129, or virtu- 
ally 10 per cent., earned less than $12 per week, 
while 691, or more than 50 per cent., earned 
$15.00 a week or less. Of the whole group 
only 19 earned more than $30.00 per week. 

If the more or less regular periods of unem- 
ployment were considered in these averages. 
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the average wage would undoubtedly have 
been less. 

It is worthy of note that in 1916 228, or 17 
per cent., of the widows received no insurance 
whatever on their husbands' death, while 489 
more had $250.00 or less ; thus over half of the 
1346 widows were left without any money 
from the insurance other than that needed to 
pay the funeral expenses. 

Although wages have increased since, the 
cost of living has soared in proportion ; so that 
very little change has resulted in the money- 
saving possibilities of the lower incomes. 

A simimary of the incomes of one hundred 
families of widows — ^made during the last year 
of the war, when wages were generally high- 
est — is shown in the appendix, together with 
the amount that it was necessary for the Child 
Welfare Board to allow the family in order to 
live in the most economic manner. The results 
show that the possibilities for saving or even 
to meet the needs 6f the poorest families, were 
virtually the same as when incomes were lower. 

The findings in New York city are strongly 
borne out in other small cities of the country 
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as a result of an investigation of the Children's 
Bureau at Washington. This investigation 
demonstrates the growing death-rate even on 
higher incomes than those of 1918, due to the 
inability of families to secure the requisites for 
their continued well-being. 

The Washington Bureau has produced a 
chart drawn in the form of a thermometer to 
illustrate the general relation between infant 
mortality and fathers* earnings as shown by 
eight combined studies of infant mortality 
made in Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; New Bedford, Con- 
necticut; and Baltimore, Maryland. It sums 
up the result of six years' study in so far as in- 
fant welfare and income are jointly involved. 
It represents intensive field investigation based 
upon interviews with mothers of nearly twenty- 
three thousand live-born babies. 

Congress has already established by successive 
statutes a method of Government contribution to 
State activities for better farming, for good roads 
and for vocational education. While the inaccessi- 
bility of rural areas appears to make the need greater 
in the country, it is common to city and country. 

// the United States is to conserve its human re^ 
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iourcei which are now w{isted by indifference and 
not by neceaity of war upon our moS^ we can not k 

consider too promptly the development for the pro- 
tection of maternity and infancy upon a plan as 
evidently based upon common convenience and sound 
public policy as are the statutes to aid agriculture 
and roads. 

It is impossible to view the probable increase in 
the employment of women without realizing the 
gravity of the new situation. 

The transportation of babies and older children 
across a city at the rush hours is dangerous and ex- 
hausting to mothers and children alike. 

It must be borne in mind in endeavoring to protect 
mothers and young children or to protect mothers 
from injurious work before the birth of their chil- 
dren that no prohibitory laws are of avail unless 
it is clear that an adequate income is assured from 
some other source; moreover with a decent living 
assured there is no appreciable tendency on the part 
of women to work away from home during pregnancy 
nor when children must be neglected. 

The high cost of foods since the great war 
has increased the death-rate among children, 
especially the high cost of milk. Thousands 
of children have been unable to secure sufficient 
milk, on account of high prices. The average 
family of the poor has grown so accustomed 
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to using tinned milk that it is only in the ease 
of necessitous children that fluid milk has been 
brought into the home. Children thus under- 
nourished are naturally more susceptible to dis- 
ease, and they are less able to withstand even 
childish ailments. 

A thorough investigation not only in New 
York state but in other states throughout the 
country shows that more than one half of the 
milk produced, for example in New York, is 
is kept from the consumer as fluid milk and 
made into by-products, such as condensed milk, 
malted milk, confections, and so on. Instead 
of the people getting all the milk they want 
at a low price, and the remainder of the milk 
produced being made into by-products, the re- 
verse condition exists. 

Why? Because there is no restriction as to 
the production of milk, and any one with suf- 
ficient money can come in and buy all the milk 
he wants for by-products and thus withhold 
it from the consumer of daily fluid milk. 
Enormous profits have been made in these by- 
products, which have proved more profitable 
than the sale of fluid milk and have tended con- 
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tinually to divert the fluid milk to other uses. 
In other words, people are forced to buy con- 
densed and evaporated milk because they can- 
not obtain fresh fluid milk at a low price. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE FIGHT FOB MU.K FOB EVEBYMAN^S CHILD 

UNTIL some system is devised that places 
a legal check on the production of by- 
products, the price of fluid milk to the consumer 
as well as the prices of by-products will con- 
tinue to be high. The Fair Price Milk Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Governor of New 
York to suggest legislation or other means for 
settling the question of the supply and price of 
milk, presented an exhaustive report on the 
subject which will doubtless lead to the regula- 
tion of this most important food for children 
not only in New York but throughout the 
United States. 

As a member of that committee and as its 
Director of Investigation, I found some start- 
ling conditions — conditions that must obtain in 
other similar conununities throughout the coun- 
try, and which can be alleviated only by local 
government regulation. 

169 
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r The committee learned, by an investigation 
'among twenty thousand children from one to 
seven years old, that the average of only two 
cups and one ounce of milk was received daily 
by each child — a quantity totally inadequate 
for children of the ages mentioned, especially 
those from one to two years old — ^while among 
the same children an average of one cup of tea 
or coflFee was also received daily I When it is 
realized that coflFee and tea are stimulants with- 
out any appreciable value as nutrients, that 
neither should be drunk by children, and that 
scientific opinion agrees that they are worthless 
in building up the muscular or nervous struc- 
ture of the human body, it is evident that mal- 
nutrition and all its attendant evils must pre- 
vail among children fed on such material. 

An examination by nurses showed that 
{nearly thirteen hundred children were suflFer- 
iing from malnutrition; almost a thousand 
from anemia; 785 were found to be under 
normal weight; 608 were suflFering f rom other 
disorders; and 3,648 were foimd to be under- 
nourished. 

A further survey, made later, showed that 
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the children in thirty-three schools who were 
so badly undernourished as actually to need 
medical care numbered nearly five thousand. 
These schools represented, to be sure, locali- 
ties where undernourishment due to the pov- 
erty of the parents was to be expected; but 
when it is borne in mind that there are five 
hundred schools in New York city, to say 
nothing of the children under school age, the 
number of children suffering from malnutri- 
tion and undernourishment is so startlingly 
great as to demand the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the public. 

The Fair Price Milk Committee therefore 
recommended action as follows: 

1. Congressional action on the dairy and 
milk industry, because of the many interstate 
and national problems connected with it. 
Cheap milk at the farm demands cheaper food 
for the cattle. Interstate regulation and con- 
trol.are required, and there will never be final 
solution of all the problems involved, imtil 
these matters are settled. 

2. Legislative action providing for a milk 
commission. 
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8. Municipal actioD for the erection and 
maintenance of a municipal plant to assure 
milk for necessitous children. 

For the next few years, the committee de- 
clared, while European countries are restor- 
ing their herds of cattle and making provision 
for self-support, there will be such calls upon 
the United States for the manufactured prod- 
ucts of milk as actually to endanger the health 
and lives of children by the deprivation of fluid 
milk. Therefore steps for self-preservation 
should be taken and the children given a phys- 
ical foundation of good health that will permit 
them to become useful and energetic citizens 
in the future. 

Give them perfect nourishment and good 
health and the educational period would be re- 
duced. Good health makes for clear brains, 
and clear brains make for a speedy acquisition 
of knowledge. Cut only one year from the 
school attendance of children who would other- 
wise linger in the grades, and tens of thousands 
of dollars would be saved in the department of 
education. Give them healthy bodies, and the 
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life expectation of the next generation will be 
extended, hospital demands will be lessened, 
production will be increased, and the material 
prosperity of the community will be enhanced. 

According to Dr. Copeland, thousands of 
children have suffered from malnutrition and 
the death-rate among them has increased to 
an appreciable degree, the source of this in- 
crease being traced directly to the lack of milk, 
the one food that they especially need. 

A thorough scrutiny of the situation has de- 
veloped an alarming condition which obtains 
not only in New York state but in other 
states throughout the country. For example, 
New York state has the finest and largest pro- 
duction of milk in the United States, with the 
exception of two other states. 

If the milk corporations were willing to sell 
at a low price all the milk the people demand, 
they would double their sales. Not only this, 
but condensed and evaporated milk are con- 
stantly and speedily supplanting fresh fluid 
milk. So profitable has the condensing busi- 
ness proved that corporations are moving out 
toward the Middle West to establish enter- 
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prises, as milk for the purpose can be obtained 
there more cheaply. 

The tendency of the milk corporations is to 
force an even supply all the year around and 
with very little fluctuation in prices. For ex- 
ample, when the flush season comes around, in 
April, May, and June, in place of this milk 
being thrown into the market at a low price, 
and thousands of children getting the bene- 
fit of it, it is withheld from the public and 
stored in great tanks until it can be condensed. 
Instead of the people getting all the milk they 
want, at least in the spring months, when there 
is plenty of milk, and when the children in the 
homes would naturally drink the surplus milk 
if it were low in price, they are in effect forced 
to purchase tinned milk which has been held in 
storage during the over-production period. 

The business of withholding all this milk 
from the public has grown to such proportions 
that plants have been developed for the sole 
purpose of storing the surplus supply during 
the summer until it can be condensed and 
evaporated in the autimm and winter. 

As a demonstration of the profitableness of 
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by-products, in one of the most extensive milk- 
producing sections of the country, the same be- 
ing one of the thirty-six factories, operating 
on condensed and evaporated milk, the aver- 
age factory cost a year on condensed milk was 
13% cents a can, for which the consumer paid 
on an average for the year approximately 28/4 
cents a can. The average cost of evaporated 
milk a can was 9% cents, the same being resold 
to the consumer at an average price of ap- 
proximately 18% a can. The law of supply 
and demand is stifled. 

So far afield from New York are these in- 
dustries reaching out that condensed milk and 
other such by-products are taken from the 
milk-production of this state and sent to China 
and South American countries. Carloads of 
butter are being daily sent overseas. 

This points to the fact that people, imable to 
obtain sufficient fresh fluid milk at a low price, 
are virtually forced to use condensed milk. 

They are using by-products (or surplus) 
for their daily needs, instead of the original 
product of fresh fluid milk. 

If fluid milk were sold at a lower price, the 
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average family would purchase more and the 
surplus would likely be consumed by the chil- 
dren and otherwise utilized in the home to the 
resulting health of the community. As it is, 
the price being high, the family naturally seeks 
the most economical method of using milk and 
most of the poorer families use nothing but 
condensed milk. 

Thus children are deprived of fluid milk, 
which deprivation has been the cause of such 
truly alarming conditions as seriously to aflFect 
the death-rate, according to the Health De- 
partment. 

The quantity of milk produced by each cow 
has about doubled in fifty years. Instead of 
this making available more milk at a lower 
price to the consumer, the reverse is true. 

Why may milk trusts enjoy the privileges 
of earning large profits on a public necessity, 
and the consumer be held absolutely at the 
mercy of these corporations? In a word, a 
most important use is created for these cor- 
porations and no statute enacted to pimish its 
abuse. 

There are very few laws in the states that 
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so regulate the milk industry as to insure an 
abundant supply of fluid milk in the average 
family at the lowest cost possible, although the 
Supreme Court has held that every state has 
the right to make laws that will safeguard the 
necessities of life. 

The general opinion of the highest court is 
that no man may stand in the gateway of com- 
merce and demand a toll from the poorest man 
that he cannot pay for common necessities. 

From a survey ordered by Dr. Copeland 
in New York city, the following facts were 
learned by the Milk Committee: 

It was directed that the Department of Health 
should procure first-hand and up-to-date facts as to 
the quantity and quality of milk used in the city, its 
increase in price, the substitution of other articles 
of food to supply the place of milk, the inability of 
the parent to purchase milk at the advanced prices, 
the classes of the community most affected, and, , 
above all, the effects of the deprivation of the neces- 
sary food upon the health of the children of the 
city. 

The survey was based on an investigation made 
by the public health nurses attached to the Bu- 
reaus of Child Hygiene and Preventible Diseases. 
Areas representative of the congested districts of 
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the city were chosen in each borough, sections that 
would reflect the actual conditions affecting the vari- 
ous phases of the problem in hand. The nurses en- 
gaged in this work were instructed to visit every 
family in the areas assigned to them, to interview the 
mother of each family and to note the physical con- 
dition of the children. 

There were visited 11,007 families. All children 
between the ages of one and seven years were ex- 
amined, their physical condition, and the nativity of 
the mother entered on the blank forms prepared for 
that purpose. In addition, the following items called 
for on the blank forms were gathered and tabulated: 
number of cups of milk used, number of cups of cof- 
fee, tea and cocoa entering the diet; lessened quan- 
tity of milk used expressed in quarts; increased 
quantity of condensed milk used expressed in cans; 
number of families in which children are deprived of 
milk by reason of increased cost of same ; number of 
children suffering from malnutrition, anaemia, un- 
derweight, and other physical defects ; quantity and 
nature of substitute used, and increased price of 
milk arranged by grades, in September, 1919, as 
compared with September, 1916, from which latter 
date the price of milk advanced. 

The tables show in 10,793 families substitutes in 
the form of tea, coffee, cocoa, cereals and other 
drinks are used ; that is to say, in over 98 per cent, 
of the homes investigated, this dangerous practice 
has full sway. 

Some mothers ignorant of food values persist in 
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this baneful habit, but many mothers who know bet- 
ter are compelled by reason of the high cost of milk to 
seek refuge in the use of these deleterious substitutes. 

In 7219 instances less milk was bought according 
to statements of the mother; more condensed was 
used in 1,017 families. Mothers to the number of 
5,775 claimed that children were deprived of milk 
by reason of the high cost of same, and 4,053 claimed 
their children suffered by the use of less milk. 

In 1916 there were bought daily 1,028 quarts of 
Grade "A" milk, bottled, at an average price of 
thirteen cents, while in 1919 there were only 516 
quarts bought daily at a price of 18.6 per quart. 
That is to say, the amount of this grade of milk 
purchased decreased fifty per cent., the price in- 
creasing 43 per cent. 

Grade "B,'' bottled was paid for in 1916 at a price 
of 10.8 cents, the amount in daily use being 1,100 
quarts as compared with a price of 16.5 cents and a 
daily amount of 801 quarts, the increase in price 
being 50 per cent, and the decrease in amount 27 
per cent. 

A further survey was made in November 1919. 
This report covers the condition of pupils in selected 
schools in the Borough of Manhattan, to determine 
their nutritional status. It will be observed that the 
percentage of the undernourished children in these 
thirty-three schools varied from 1%, the lowest, to 
50^ in one school. 

It makes no difference whether the number of un- 
dernourished children runs into the hundreds of 
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thousands, or whether the number is only a few 
thousands; if there is any undernourishment in the 
city of New York, due to lack of food, it is an evil 
that must be removed. 

There can be no doubt that the conditions due 
to the war have made it difficult for the poor to ob- 
tain any and all of the important foods. 

The Fair Price Milk Committee, however, is par- 
ticularly concerned in the supply of milk, not only 
because that is the immediate purpose of this in- 
quiry, but also because milk differs from all other 
foods in that it is quite as important in certain age 
groups as air and water, and to all children it is a 
food that must be furnished in abundance, otherwise 
the public health is bound to suffer. 

A never failing supply of pure milk is absolutely 
essential to the public health. On this account the 
Committee is firmly of the opinion that the State is 
justified fully in taking whatever steps may be neces- 
sary to so regulate the flow of milk and to so control 
its price that this essential food may be placed within 
the reach of the very poorest of our citizens. 

That the present price charged for milk is unfair 
and excessive. 

If we accept statements of producers and dis- 
tributors that under the present methods employed 
in production and distribution the price cannot be 
reduced, there is no excuse for continuing in opera- 
tion any system susceptible of improvement, and 
capable of being transformed into a method of dis- 
tribution of milk at a materially reduced price. 
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In view of all the facts brought out in the testi- 
mony, and by reason of the Committee's study of the 
problem, it ventures the opinion that official action 
is required in order to consummate this desirable and 
necessary end. To accomplish all the Committee 
recommends, requires actions as follows: 

The Committee is assured by counsel that the 
emergency created by the war, fully justifies asking 
for such legislation. 

This is impossible without an unfailing flow of pure 
milk, and its unstinted use by every child in the city. 
There must be an assurance that the milk will be sup- 
plied and that its price shall never exceed the ability 
of the parent to buy it in required quantities. 

When the public is satisfied that the established 
price is fair and just, then every energy of all con- 
cerned can be expended in the direction of increasing 
consumption. 

Who can doubt that the use of three million quarts, 
or four million quarts per day, would mean great 
things for the future of New York? 

For economic reasons alone it would be the best 
sort of a social investment. 

Milk is the blood of the child, and to deprive him 
of milk is equal to opening his veins. 

Let us supply the milk, and then supply the vital 
force essential to happiness, to health, and to long 
life. 

Let us press forward, with the firm and steadfast 
determination to solve the milk problem, once and for 
aU! 
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oflScer should be a member of the board, but he 
should, of course, cooperate with it by drawing 
its attention to the needs of any poor child in 
the district; and no person who is a member of 
the board should be connected with any society 
or organization dealing with criminal or proba- 
tion cases. 

Thus in after years the child will not have 
the memory or the stigma of having once been 
a charge of charity, but rather will be in a posi- 
tion to recall and claim that it had its rights 
conserved as a future citizen. 

The objects of the board should be: To cre- 
ate in every child under sixteen a civic spirit 
that he can never obtain when aided by a 
charity agency; to aid him to grow to respect 
the Government for having created the arm 
that is sustaining him until he can stand alone ; 
to reach out and indicate with authority the 
child's rights — the right to be born right; the 
right to schooling; the right to physical com- 
forts ; the right to average education ; the right 
to play ; the right to happiness. 

With the inauguration of a Child Welfare 
Board in every country or section of every 
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state, it should see : First, that every school-go- 
ing child, rich and poor, is registered with the 
board. A copy of each child's school record 
should be in the board's files. Second, when 
misfortune enters any family so as to jeopard- 
ize the child's chances, the board should get 
interested in him and, if temporary aid is neces- 
sary to keep him from want, it should be given. 
Third, if a continued allowance is imperative 
because of continued illness or incipient dis- 
ease, this should be forthcoming. Fourth, 
an employment agency should be established 
in every board. For the board is the best 
authority for the proper placing of the child 
in the line of work for which he is most fitted, 
as it has his school records and understands his 
physical condition. 

With supervision by the board he will be 
helped and guided to choose the line of work 
for which he is best fitted. Further, chil- 
dren will be so placed as to assure them 
sanitary conditions, a minimum wage stand- 
ard, and so on. This will reduce, if not ob- 
viate entirely, the employment of child la- 
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bor. The respectable employer will be glad 
to choose children recommended by the board 
because of its close knowledge of every child 
and because, by employing children under the 
jurisdiction of the board, he knows that the 
public will feel confident that the conditions 
under which these children work must, of 
necessity, be satisfactory, since they are 
placed in their positions by the board. 

No poor able-bodied child under sixteen 
years of age should be in an institutional home, 
except for a very temporary period pending 
his proper placement in a natural home, either 
with near kin or boarded out. Institutional 
homes for children should be maintained only 
for poor children who are delinquents, physi- 
cally unfit, or otherwise in need of special medi- 
cal attention or particular moral and mental 
training. 

When the child welfare board is firmly estab- 
lished it should have such statutes passed as 
will secure proper protection for every child 
boarded out. Every person boarding such 
children should be strictly amenable to law in 
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case of any act that will work against the 
interest of the child. No child under sixteen 
should be boarded out for any work he might 
perform, but the Grovernment shall pay for 
his board and keep, in order that his welfare 
may be maintained. Of coiu-se the adoption 
of children is another matter. But here, too, 
the board should see that the child is adopted 
and treated by parents who will care for him 
as their own, and there should be regulations 
requiring such treatment. 

In Scotland a properly supervised boarding- 
out system for children has been in force for 
nearly fifty years, and the children have natur- 
ally been absorbed in the population. They 
have come out of their foster-families into the 
world, pursuing their own way, and have had 
every advantage of family life. They are 
therefore never pointed out as having been 
public charges in institutional homes. They 
feel themselves citizens from natural homes. 

When a child is placed in a home to be 
boarded his religion should be the religion of 
his parents, even though they be dead. All of 
the precautions mentioned should be enacted 
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into law. In Scotland a family is regarded as 
highly respectable and of excellent standing if 
it is permitted to board children cared for by 
public expense. 

To sum up, the child welfare board, being 
in touch with the school, the teacher, the dental 
clinic, the health department, its employment 
bureau, and the family of the child, it can so 
safeguard his interests as to insure for him the 
one big chance of childhood that he needs until 
he is sixteen years of age. The expense of the 
board would, in the light of the experience 
already demonstrated in New York city, 
greatly reduce the public burden — in the chil- 
dren's courts, the delinquent boards, and all 
penal places, to say nothing of sanatoria, hos- 
pitals, and other public institutions, which to- 
day are overcrowded by neglected, destitute 
children who, for one reason or another, have 
failed to have behind them the strong arm of 
the Government when they have needed it 
most. 

The fundamental fault with the American 
system of poor relief is threefold : First, there 
is now virtually no coordination between pub- 
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lie and private organizations, and the con- 
sequent result is duplication of effort. Second, 
there is seeming lack of understanding as to 
what must ultimately be public responsibility. 
Third, a more clean-cut line of demarcation 
between public and private aid is badly 
needed. 

In the case of children who, through poverty 
or neglect of parents or guardians, need con- 
tinued aid in obtaining the necessities of life, 
that aid must come from public funds. In the 
past the attempt of private organized charity, 
while well meant in virtually every instance, 
has yet caused more suff^ering later and more 
irrevocable conditions. That is, if, instead of 
trying to give continued adequate relief in the 
cases which naturally later became private 
charges, private organized charity had at once 
admitted its inability to cope with such con- 
tinued adequate relief for any person or per- 
sons and demanded that the public assume its 
proper public burden, much hardship and later 
community care would have been obviated. 

The tendency on the part of the public to 
demand a public accounting of money that has 
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been publicly collected insures that the day is 
not far distant when all of these organizations 
will be under the jurisdiction of the state gov- 
ernment, or at least that they will have to give 
an accounting to the state authorities. The 
greatest protection any private organized 
charity can have is to have its accounts audited 
by a ^public official body. This is one way 
of securing better coordination between private 
and public relief. 

If, for example, all private organized chari- 
ties were under the jurisdiction of the state and 
required to account to the public officials, a 
"clearing-house bureau" could be inaugurated 
by the state which would result in great public 
benefit. This bureau could take upon itself 
the work of all public appeal and could readily 
refer all appeals to the organization best suited 
to meet them. 

As it is to-day, many applicants for relief are 
sent from pillar to post, and in the end are 
often the worse for their experience. It is a 
case where everybody's business is nobody's 
business; too much red-tape is necessary, and 
many a needy individual gets too far down 
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in the scale of destitution^ distress, and despair 
readily to rehabilitate himself when help is 
finally ^ven. The ounce of prevention in his 
case would have been the quick and sure relief 
at the time when he needed it most. This can 
be accomplished only by such coordination and 
cooperation of private organized charity with 
public relief as has yet hardly begun in this 
country. 

Private individuals or organizations may 
well take the initial step in forwarding new 
movements in aid of humanity and in allevi- 
ating distress and destitution; but just as soon 
as their work is demonstrated and the common 
need shown, then the province of private char- 
ity has ended and it should urge the adoption 
of that particular work by the public, as this 
is the only sure method of continuousness and 
adequacy. 

The private organized charity of the future 
will realize that its functions in any given mat- 
ter of relief are and must of necessity be tem- 
porary. It may step in with success only 
where the aid is needed for but a short time. 
Where constant aid or vigilance is required in 
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a poor family the public must take up the 
burden. 

The other, and perhaps the most significant, 
opportunity for private organized charity is in 
valuable research work, in developing and pro- 
moting better housing and industrial condi- 
tions and in determining the causes and finding 
the preventive measures for disease. Thus, 
temporary rest cures, children's outings, fresh- 
air schemes, and similar temporary but benefi- 
cent means for aiding the poor, especially the 
children, in their everyday existence — ^these are 
the big functions of private organized charity. 
When a family is "down but not out," private 
organized charity may step in for the time be- 
ing and give the lift, do what is necessary to 
put it on its feet. 

To sum it all up, the realm of private or- 
ganized charity is limitless in making the prob- 
lem of life easier for the poorer classes by social 
service, by taking interest in the individual, by 
paving the way for new remedies for disease 
and such other activities for betterment. The 
organized private charity of the future will 
specialize more, will take up certain forms of 
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relief. In a word, the private organized char- 
ity is logically the pioneer which, having found 
some one good thing and having seen to its 
establishment, goes on to the next. Thus, it 
is forever temporary, but may also forever be 
a continuous power for good. 

The public charity, on the other hand, must 
take up the work of the pioneer private charity 
when, that work having passed through the 
experimental stage and arrived at something 
worth while for the common good, it is ready 
for the public charity to take it over and set 
the continuous machinery of the Government 
in motion to carry it on. Fundamentally, 
when distress and destitution are the result only 
of poverty, aid must be public, especially if aid 
is seemingly needed for a continuous period. 
The sooner this principle is firmly established 
in the minds of legislators, the public at large, 
and those who conduct private charity, the 
sooner will duplication of effort be avoided and 
more concentrated specialized effort be the rule 
and not the exception. 

The Child Welfare Board should be so con- 
stituted and its members of such character that 
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it shall be regarded as the one governmental 
agency that looks to the welfare of children 
under sixteen years of age. It must be so 
formed that it shall be built up and grow, and 
be regarded as the one civic authority perform- 
ing a civic duty to the child. Its status and 
functions should exclude all penal or pauper- 
izing elements. 

After a child is sixteen years old, it is an- 
other matter. Of course, many children over 
that age need to be looked after and properly 
guided; but as a general condition hundreds 
of years of experience has shown that the child 
over sixteen has a fighting chance to become 
self-reliant, and the state may well leave him 
after he has reached that age, having given 
him the basis upon which he may build. 

The chief thing at the root of anarchism and 
rebellion — ^that which makes the extremist — is 
childhood memories of hardship, misery, and 
the humiliation of having been an object of 
charity. 

The hope of the world is in the child, as 
Herbert Hoover has wisely said, after his re- 
turn from every country of Europe in which 
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he aimed to alleviate suffering, distress, and 
destitution by proper provisions of prevention. 

Private charity or other agencies may come 
to the relief of the adult in temporary need 
or in the line of betterment, but in the inter- 
ests of the child there is but one path that will 
create the proper stamina in his make-up and 
put him in the way he should go as a citizen. 
It is this civic governmental body to which he 
must look and expect an assurety of response. 

Despite various protests made, public or- 
ganized agencies, especially the most powerful 
ones, have rather retarded progressive legisla- 
tion in the interest of poor relief than aided it. 
In the majority of states public campaigns 
were necessary, especially in the case of the 
Widows' Pension Law and other similar child- 
caring statutes, in order to procure such laws. 
The opposition usually came from organized 
charity. 

However, with these statutes becoming more 
firmly intrenched — statutes that define more 
clearly public responsibility in the aid of the 
poor — ^the most progressive of the private or- 
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ganized agencies are seeing a clearer vision of 
the two kinds of relief. Their enlightenment 
has been hastened by the war. 

Much of the unrest that has followed the 
war is due to the past governmental laxity in 
assuming its proper responsibility in the direc- 
tion of the poorer classes. This is true not 
only in the matter of public charges, but in the 
Government's seeming disregard of proper 
regulation of industries and common necessi- 
ties that directly concern the poorer classes. 

The war has taught perhaps more pro- 
foundly than anything else the province of pri- 
vate charity as well as that of public relief. 
To define it in a few words as a result of study 
and investigation, I would say that the 
province of private charity lies in the pioneer- 
ing in the most progressive steps for human 
betterment. I would say that public responsi- / 
bility must be assumed when relief must of ' 
necessity and by the very nature of things be ] 
a matter of continued dependency or prolonged ■ 
poverty. The history of every organized 
group of charities that has tried to give ade- 
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quate and ccxitinued relief in such cases shows 
utter failure in this country and public relief 
has eventually stepped in. 

The private organized charities of this 
country would have been at least fifty years 
fiuiher on in the progress of uplift work if a 
more clean-cut line had been recognized be- 
tween public responsibility and private aid. 
From the millions of dollars that have been col- 
lected by private organized charity from the 
public at large (and the American public is 
the most beneficent public in the world) thou- 
sands of charity groups have sprung into exist- 
ence. 

I do not wish to depreciate the excellent 
work that has been accomplished by the use of 
some of these moneys. But the large mis- 
spent percentage of the contributions and the 
seeming indirectness in which aid has actually 
reached the poor for which such moneys were 
intended, has tended to generate a feeling that 
causes the average layman to look more search- 
ingly into the particular organization that asks 
for his contribution than ever before. When 
it has been shown to him that in many cases 
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where he has given two dollars to help the poor, 
one dollar and more has been spent in over- 
heads or for the "help" that helped the poor, 
he gives money with more and more reluctance 
and seeks a safer accounting. 

There is just as much reason why an or- 
ganized group of solicitors from the public 
should give an accounting for money collected 
and used as there is to compel a beggar on the 
street to obtain a license and to give an accoimt 
of himself at any time. 

This accounting to the public can be secured 
only by statute and it is of utmost importance 
that no organization be given a charter to con- 
duct its affairs until it has agreed to account 
to the authority that grants the charter for the 
moneys it collects for charitable purposes. 

Various attempts to secure such accounting 
have been made by small organized groups 
joining together in so-called associated chari- 
ties, but the result can never be as sure as if all 
of these organized charities were under some 
central public jimsdiction which could refer 
individuals to particular places. 

Relief, in that case, would be more direct. 
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as the applicant could return to its public 
authority should relief not be forthcoming. 

This growing demand for public accounting 
has proved and will continue to prove of great 
value to the well-meaning and economical pri- 
vate organized charities. Gradually the waste- 
ful, non-productive, and fraudulent organiza- 
tions will be eliminated and their places will be 
filled by better ones in whcMn the public will 
have confidence. They will demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the average alms-giver that 
the money appropriated actually reaches the 
object intended with as little expenditure as 
possible. 

Dr. Munsterberg has pointed out how hap- 
hazard public relief is in America. As far 
back as 1901, in the National Conference of 
Poor Relief Agencies held in this country, he 
said : 

It is argued that private charity alone is unable 
to fulfill the duties of poor relief, that it would even 
be demoralized and its principal task be neglected, 
if it were compelled to do that for which by its na- 
ture it is not suited. There was a decided tendency 
to favor public poor relief in all those cases in which 
a careful control of personal conduct is necessary, 
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while private charity is better adapted to the cases 
in which free activity is possible. 

Among the organizations that have grasped 
more closely, perhaps, than others the biggest 
mission of private charity is the Association for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor of New 
York. 

This group of organizations has more readily 
recognized the limitations of private charity; 
consequently the leaders have not overreached 
themselves and therefore have inaugurated 
several progressive pioneer movements that 
have later been assumed by the public, which 
should have been imdertaken in the first place. 
Among these may be mentioned the Penny 
Lunches in the Public Schools, described in 
a previous chapter and the Widows' Pension 
Law. 

The New York School Limch Committee, 
which is a branch of the Association for Im- 
proving the Conditions of the Poor, began this 
work of school feedmg in a few public schools 
in 1908, assuming all the expenses but making 
the work self-supporting. 

The attitude of this private organized charity 
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is weD described in a letter to me on the subject 
during the campaign carried to urge the school 
authorities to take over this work. The or- 
ganization said : 

The New York School Lunch Committee has al- 
ways maintained that its purpose has been to 
demonstrate the need of school lunches and to ex- 
periment in various methods of administration. 
The committee believes that that function has now 
been performed and that the time has come for the 
city to assume that work. 

The committee believes that it is a mistake for an 
organization of this kind to continue long in an ad- 
ministrative capacity. Its business is to launch new 
enterprises, not to carry them on indefinitely. 

School lunches can never be made to fulfill their 
true purposes until they are made an integral part 
of the organization of the Department of Education. 

This clearly demonstrates my own view of 
the prime province of private organized char- 
ity. 

The other progressive work that was started 
by the organization mentioned above, and also 
by another private charity — the Widowed 
Mothers' Fund Association, which first began 
it — ^was the granting of continued aid to 
widows and their dependent children. 
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Before the act went into effect in New York, 
these organizations truly attempted and suc- 
ceeded to an appreciable degree in giving 
adequate relief to several hundred widows' 
families and therefore were among the first of 
the organizations to approve the taking over 
of this fprm of relief by the public, also realiz- 
ing that it was impossible for them to meet all 
the families that needed aid. 

Already the large organized foundations 
representing wealthy endowments, no matter 
how costly, have done most valuable work in 
continuous study of various diseases and their 
remedies, as well as promulgating highly im- 
portant plans in the saving of life and energy. 
And therein lies the greatest function for pri- 
vate moneys in the interest of civilization. 

The small organized private charities, how- 
ever, will sooner or later realize that their fields 
of fruitfulness do not lie in actual relief (ex- 
cept temporary), but rather in finding new 
ways and means by which the poor may live 
better, secure that to which they are entitled, 
and provide pleasures such as they would not 
get otherwise. 
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Consider the tuberculosis situation and sim- 
ilar lingering diseases where the patient is not 
entirely a public charge, but has some means. 
The private organization may well step in and 
use its good offices in making easy the life of 
that individual. 

There are endless suggestions as to how pri- 
vate charities could be made of inestimable use- 
fulness, and they are gradually coming into the 
sphere in which they will provide greater bene- 
fits than heretofore. 

Another great function that could be per- 
formed by the private organizations or chari- 
ties is to get behind prospective legislation 
that will better industrial conditions and hous- 
ing facUities and similar matters. 

I believe that one great mistake of private 
charities in this country in the past has been 
to reach out in too many avenues — ^too many 
departments. They have scattered too much 
and therefore have had little to show for their 
efforts. The reason for this is that everybody 
wants to do even his small part in helping the 
poor. 

In the past, many people with money filled 
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out checks for some organized groups of char- 
ity workers and thus eased their conscience, be- 
lieving that they had played their part in 
alleviating poverty and misery. To-day, how- 
ever, people are looking more closely at the 
various angles of human troubles. They are 
making selections of particular kinds of dis- 
tress that they wish to reduce. 

Further to emphasize my views presented in 
the foregoing chapters and expressed in the 
public press in the past several years, as to the 
province of private charity and its proper ac- 
counting, let me quote from a recent report sent 
to the public by the New York State Board of 
Charities, which has jurisdiction over all the 
charities of the largest state in the union, 
charities approximating, in 1918, forty million 
dollars for maintenance alone. 

After an existence of fifty-two years, this 
state board issues as its most progressive and 
latest thought on the subject, this statement 
of paramount interest z 

There are in every city several private charitable 
organizations expending large sums annually for the 
relief of dependent families and individuals, and there 
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are also throughout the State many private charita- 
ble and correctional institutions, supported in whole 
or in part by donations from a generous public, 
which are under no supervision and of whose mainte- 
nance expenses no estimate can be made. 

The expenditure of a sum of money so tremendous 
and affecting so many persons should be subject to 
the closest scrutiny. Institutions and organizations 
receiving public funds are visited by the State Board 
of Charities and their reports are submitted an- 
nually to the State. Institutions and organizations 
not receiving such funds are not obliged to make any 
report except such as their own respective manage- 
ments may wish to make. 

It must ever be to the credit of the men and 
women in charge of these organizations that, in pro- 
portion to the large number of them and the great 
number of individual lives involved, so few are the 
instances of financial mismanagement or mistreat- 
ment of wards as to be almost a negligible quantity. 

But nevertheless, even though official reports and 
inspection would not guarantee an entire safeguard 
against either of the above unfortunate conditions, 
there would seem to be a desirability that all such or- 
ganizations handling what are virtually trust funds, 
and affecting human life should at least annually 
spread before the State. While the sum is larger 
than ever before there is at present no likelihood that 
it has reached the maximum. 

On the contrary it is very reasonable to expect 
that next year's expenditures will be larger and that 
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annually there will be an increase in the total amount. 
No one can forcast what the coming years may re- 
quire for the proper care of dependents, defectives, 
and delinquents. 

While this Board is primarily concerned with the 
proper care of the public wards in institutions, it 
cannot be oblivious to the consequently increasing 
expenditures these institutions involve and the heavy 
burden on the taxpayer and benevolent individual. 

The Board wishes to call attention to the fact 
that institutional construction and management will 
not solve the social problems satisfactorily. The 
community must attempt the solution before the in- 
stitution door is reached. 

In addition to a consistently increasing efficiency 
of organization and institution method, there is 
needed a likewise constantly increasing efficient pre- 
ventive program. This is a civic and State obliga- 
tion. The State Board of Charities is convinced 
that the time has come for the cities of this State to 
take into serious consideration the necessity of a 
community program to minimize crime, pauperism, 
poverty and sickness. 

The program of prevention should be one about 
which all persons irrespective of creed or political 
belief, may unite. The prevention of social evils 
must become just as prominent a subject for the 
municipality as the prevention of physical ills. 
Modem sanitation has accomplished wonders in the 
prevention of disease by the use of preventive meth- 
ods. With the enormous expenditure of money 
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necessitated by human misfortune and misconduct in 
mind as well as the sufferings entailed thereby, the 
Board advocates legislation and united community 
effort to the end that the stream of individuals re- 
quiring the care of private or public relief agencies 
may be materially diminished. 

The details of such a preventive program can 
safely be left to the enlightened minds and conscience 
of the respective communities. This Board, how- 
ever, ventures to suggest that the plan should in- 
clude provision for a more liberal educational pro- 
gram, more conscientious attention to housing prob- 
lems, instruction in, and enforcement of, rules for 
conservation of child life, health instruction and 
community hygiene, opportunities for wholesome and 
harmless recreation and instruction in morals. 

In our last report to the Legislature attention 
was called to the fact that charitable and relief or- 
ganizations associated with the results of the war 
were increasing very rapidly in number. It was 
also indicated that there were possibilities of much 
dishonesty in connection with the rapid increase of 
such organizations and the lack of supervision main- 
tained over them. That this has happened is now 
well known to all those who are interested in this 
form of community effort. 

The district attorney of New York County has 
paid special attention to the subject and reports 
that two billions of dollars have been contributed in 
New York for war charities and that at the present 
time fifteen hundred organizations are at work. 
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Twenty-Six indictments have been found by the 
grand jury, many persons have been sent to prison, 
and others have fled. 

The need of more efficient supervision and regula- 
tion of these charities is evident. It is necessary not 
only for the elimination of those that are fraudulent 
but also for the protection of those that are essen- 
tial and worthy. 

Institutions maintained entirely at private ex- 
pense are not under present laws supervised by the 
state nor are they required to report the number of 
dependent persons in their care. Such organizations 
include orphan asylums, day nurseries, fresh air 
charities, societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, hospitals, sanatoria, and other societies 
doing what may be termed a public work in the care 
and disposition of the needy and having in charge 
many thousands of children and other dependents 
annually. State supervision is needed. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE UNWANTED CHILD 



ONE of the greatest problems of the day 
is that of the unwanted child — the so- 
called illegitimate. If there is any human 
being that suffers for the sins of others, it is 
this child. 

I wish to say, after a thorough examination 
of the question, that this problem has been 
lamentably slow in the solving. I cannot too 
forcefully condenm the inhuman attitude that 
has been taken against this innocent victim of 
the action of others. History will point to the 
time in which we have so cruelly mistreated 
this child, as belonging to the dark ages. 

I have sat in meetings with one charged with 
the work of children, who has made the state- 
ment, "I am against every illegitimate child." 
I have seen so-called reformers prefer to with- 
hold aid and thus punish the children, on the 
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presumption that by so doing they will dis- 
courage illegitimacy. 

I have known women, so-called good women, 
to condenm a mother of several children and 
refuse her assistance because some soldier dur- 

« 

ing the war had taken advantage of her and a 
little child had been born in consequence. In 
such cases the so-called legitimate children have 
had to suffer for their unwelcome sister or 
brother. And not only must they suffer in 
childhood. All such children when they grow 
up suffer even more keenly. 

To sum it up, I have seen people who are 
supposed to have the broadest vision and the 
greatest interest in childhood, take the nar- 
rowest view and positively refuse any assist- 
ance to the child for the one reason that its 
father and mother have failed to get married. 

When, oh when, shall we get away from the 
fact that the child is not illegitimate 1 If there 
is such a thing as illegitimacy, it is the parents 
who are illegitimate. I have no objection to 
any punishment that may be inflicted on par* 
ents, in accordance with the social code, but 
certainly we must not in this enlightened age 
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punish the innocent child for the parents* sinl 
Let us get through with the punishment of the 
parents, whatever it is ; let us some time, some 
place, stop and say, "Enough," and look to 
the interest of the child. 

Pages by the thousands could be written in 
heart's blood, concerning children who have 
suffered at the hands of society — society which 
should have been their best friend. 

Any one, in this day and age, who thinks 
that punishment of illegitimate children, or 
even of their parents, is a deterrent of crime, 
has but to read the records of other countries 
where such punishment has been inflicted, to 
find that it has acted in the opposite direction. 

Let us once and for all promote such 
propaganda — or, better still, such legislation 
— as will forever remove the stigma of illegit- 
imacy from the child bom out of wedlock. It 
is just as sane to brand a boy or a girl "mur- 
derer" because the father or mother has com- 
mitted murder, as to call him or her "illegit- 
imate" because the father and n^other have 
committed an illegitimate act. 

As soon as every state has on its statute 
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books some legislation wherein this illegitimate 
or unwanted child has his status properly- 
established, just so soon will he cease to be 
branded for ever and ever. 

I would even go farther than this if it were 
possible. I would punish by law any one who 
said anything hurtful in reference to the man- 
ner in which such a child was bom. A child 
so hurt is at least the victim of defamation of 
character. To me, injury done such a child 
approaches the crime of treason. It is a crime 
against humanity, and certainly humanity 
comes even before country. 

The next step is to make it possible for a 
child bom out of wedlock to remain with its 
mother. It often happens that the mother is 
deserted. She has little or no redress in the 
case. She is unable to cope with the hardship 
of fostering her child and supporting it, and 
though her heart break for the want of that 
child, as a last resort she must put it in an 
institution. 

What happens ? The state pays for it, any- 
way. The public — society — is called upon to 
care for that child in all events. We have 
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again traveled in a circle. We have paid an 
institution to care for the child when we could 
have given the money direct to the parent, the 
flesh-and-blood mother, who would have given 
greater and better service for perhaps less 
money. 

There are many states in which the unmar- 
ried mother is left in the cold as far as an 
allowance to her is concerned. The Widows' 
Pension Law does n't reach her in these states. 
This is all wrong. There has not yet been 
found a substitute for mother love, whether a 
child is bom in wedlock or out ; and unless the 
mother is a depraved creature and totally unfit 
to be the guardian of her own child, she should 
be allowed to care for it. The child must be 
the first consideration in the matter. 

Some people entrusted with child welfare 
have taken the attitude that the child's illegit- 
imacy proves the mother an improper guard- 
ian, and that she should not have the custody of 
the child. This view is indefensible. Nature 
instilled mother love for one purpose — the care 
of the young by the mother — and any man- 
made law that defies the laws of nature, espe- 
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dally in regard to the welfare of children, 
always has to be changed. 

I believe that marriage is the holiest thing in 
the world. In my humble opinion it is the 
rock upon which civilization has builded. It 
is the foundation of the home — ^the home that 
has presented the most forceful element in the 
progress of humanity. 

Therefore, I would make marriage difficult. 
Without going into a discussion of the sex 
question and to be brief, I would make it 
impossible for people of hereditary disease, 
people physically unfit, to marry. It is most 
important that a good race shall be reared. 
The sins of the father that have been visited 
upon the children have proved to be the great- 
est burdens of the community. 

Whatever may be said of it, marriage as an 
institution, speaking generally, has been a 
great asset in the scheme of things, regardless 
of how many failures have been recorded. 
Every encouragement, every effort must be 
offered to maintain the most responsible ties 
in the world — ^the bonds of matrimony. 

The welfare of the community demands that 
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the strongest fight possible shall be made 
against the growing fad of free love. There 
is the rare instance where two people may go 
off into a world of their own making and live 
together "happy ever after." Such people, if 
they succeed, have something more to give the 
world than their belief in free love. Such rare 
cases have been known in history, but gener- 
ally the persons concerned have been imusual 
intellectually, possessing marked attainments. 
They were able to justify their position because 
of certain attributes which they possessed. 
But the average person who thinks he can make 
laws, decrees, and doctrines for himself alone, 
usually finds he has made a mistake. The rea- 
son of this is that he is born into a world in 
which the social statutes have already been 
made. He accepts the protection of the laws 
in all matters; in fact, demands it, but insists 
on breaking the social statutes. In the ver- 
nacular, he fails to "get away with it"; and 
why? Because of human nature. 

To generalize, any two people who think 
that they can form a little world of their own 
and that they need no one else in their lives. 
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awake to find their belief a fallacy. They 
grow sick to death of each other. If they are 
living in a community of law and order, they 
find themselves outside the pale. They don't 
belong to the camp, as it were. The woman 
in the case eventually longs for association with 
her sex. The man, though he may not ac- 
knowledge it even to himself, dislikes the dis- 
approval of his fellow-men. Therefore, with- 
out really knowing the cause of their trouble, 
such a pair continue together for so long and 
no longer. 

Somehow it is a part of our heritage to wish 
to conform to the law of the land. We may 
boldly say we don't. We may brazenly assert 
our lawlessness, but in all truth, the results of 
the disregard of law are so harrowing as to 
preclude a long continuance of it. 

Thus all effort, both in a legislative way and 
by the process of education, should be directed 
toward promoting the sanctity of marriage and 
discouraging anything but marriage in the 
union of man and woman. 

But to return to the child, which is of para- 
mount importance. If laws fail and educa- 
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tion fails to make people marry before they 
have children, then whatever punishment there 
is to be inflicted should be visited on the par- 
ents. The child must have a clear bill. 

Now as to the maintenance of such a child. 
Invoke all the law possible to make the par- 
ents of children responsible for their livelihood 
and care. Pursue any method within reason 
that will insure the child's well-being. But 
when the parents fail, then it is clearly the duty 
of society to see to it that the child does not 
suflFer unnecessarily. As already stated it 
must remove the stigma of reproach by elimi- 
nating the term "illegitimate" as appUed to 
him ; and it must, if possible, give the custody 
of thfe child to the mother. 

She must be a very bad mother who should 
be separated from her child. If the mother is 
unable properly to care for her child, then 
society must needs see to it that her income is 
supplemented sufficiently to give that child at 
least the fighting chance he needs for respect- 
able citizenship. The best way to give him this 
chance is to keep him in the home of the mother. 
The worst thing to do is to separate such a 
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child from its mother. Mother love and 
maternal protection are even more important 
to him than to the child bom in wedlock. 

His growing pains, at least in the past, have 
been more accentuated than those of his more 
fortimate legitimate brother. Society has not 
only left him to chance and to charity, but she 
has thrown salt on his wounds by refusing him 
a place as a self-respecting member of society. 
I know of nothing in which civiUzation 
has more utterly failed than in its treatment of 
this unfortunate, unwanted human being. 

The most important and progressive step to 
be taken in the interest of this kind of offspring 
and of the community as well, is to recognize 
this child equaUy with other children, and in all 
laws relating to child welfare to make no dis- 
tinction whatever. 

Until this is done, the state, the Government, 
society, is recalcitrant and woefully wanting 
in the matter of human helpfulness and in the 
promotion of the brotherhood of man, about 
which we preach so much and which we prac- 
tise so little. 



CHAPTER XVI 

BOABDED-OUT CHILDEEN 

THE United States has no real system 
or plan for boarding out children at the 
expense of the public, such as obtains in several 
foreign countries. The general tendency in 
this country is to send a child into an institu- 
tion rather than to board it out. Compara- 
tively little effort has been made to secure home 
life for the dependent child which becomes a 
public charge. 

Thus, as stated previously, the United States 
has more institutions than any other country 
in the world. Sociologists and economists have 
pointed out this fact at various conferences, 
both national and international. 

There are many families in every commun- 
ity who would be very glad to take a child to 
board, but the public agency has rarely availed 
itself of these opportunities in the case of its 
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public charges. It has simply concluded that 
when a child has no home it should go into an 
institution. 

Perhaps it is well that it has been so thus far, 
for the one reason that no laws have been made 
which would give ample assurance of full pro- 
tection for a child in the home of foster-parents, 
such as obtain in foreign countries. Various 
private organizations have made efforts to 
board out children, some of which have been 
fairly successful, but little has been done to 
follow up the child, to inspect the home in 
which he is fostered, and in other ways to guard 
him and to secure for him the best environment 
possible. Private means have been limited, 
and therefore progress in this direction has been 
very slow. 

We have referred more than once to Scot- 
land's boarding-out system — ^the best in the 
world. For the past twenty years this has in- 
cluded an excellent follow-up system. The 
latter shows that the children who have been 
given allowances in the homes of then- parents 
or who have been boarded out in private homes 
have learned trades or have otherwise been 
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able to earn their own living, and have gen- 
erally become absorbed in the population. 
Mr. James R. Motion showed me portraits of 
men and women with whom he is now in com- 
munication who came under poor-relief super- 
vision before the age of fourteen years. 

A very comprehensive record is kept of 
every child and its guardian. Another note- 
worthy feature is that every precaution is taken 
to prevent the child from feeling that it is a 
poor-relief subject. Clothes as well as medical 
attention are furnished him, besides the money 
received by the parents or guardian for his 
maintenance. As to the clothes, there is no 
such thing as a uniform. The tendency is to 
select various kinds and colors of clothing. 
The child and its mother in the majority of 
cases decide on colors and style, so that a poor- 
relief child can hardly be distinguished from 
his prosperous neighbor. I brought home 
samples of the clothing provided, and it com- 
pares very favorably with that of the average 
well-dressed child in New York city. 

It is noteworthy that Scottish people, whose 
chief characteristics have always been firmness 
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and solidity, have the most flexible laws regard- 
ing poor relief, so that each case is met accord- 
ing to its needs. 

Their system is distinctly "outdoor," The 
general attitude of the State toward the child 
in Scotland is decidedly in loco parentis to all 
dependent children. The idea of institutions 
is abhorrent to the Sco,ttish mind. In all of 
Scotland there are not two hundred children in 
institutions, and of these most are there only 
temporarily, because of illness or awaiting 
proper places in which to be boarded out. 
Only mental defectives or other disabled chil- 
dren are kept permanently in institutions. 

Indeed, all public institutions are regarded 
as mere temporary housing-places for depend- 
ents, including the insane, the infirm, the aged, 
etc. Wherever possible, dependents are pro- 
vided for in homes. 

When a dependent child is not cared for by 
relatives, foster-guardians are obtained. Chil- 
dren are thus kept in homes from infancy imtil 
the time when they can earn their own liveU- 
hood. Their welfare is constantly looked after 
until that period, and even after that time in 
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many cases work is obtained for them, to the 
end that they may be self-supportmg. 

Guardians of children are chosen with great 
care, and special laws concerinng relationship 
of guardian and child are strictly adhered to, 
and as the years go by are improved. 

The municipal government of the principal 
cities of Scotland is vested in what is called the 
Local Government Board. This board gives 
authority to parish councils located in each dis- 
trict. Thus the parish council directly has to 
deal with widowed mothers, boarding-out chil- 
dren, and other dependents. 

I know of no better way to give a compre- 
hensive account of the Scotch system of poor 
rehef than by presenting the statement of Mr. 
Motion on the subject, as follows: 

THE CHILDREN UNDER THE POOR LAWS 

OF SCOTLAND 

The care of the child has always been a prominent 
feature of our Scottish Poor Law, and no subject 
connected with Poor Law administration is so full of 
practical interest. 

As long ago as the year 1579 the Scottish Parlia- 
ment enacted : 

^^And Gif any beggars baime being above the age 
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of five years and within fourteen, male or female, sail 
be liked of be any subjects of the Realme of onest 
estait, the said person sail have the baime, be the 
ordour and direction of the said Provost and Baillies 
within the Burgh, or be the judge of every Parochin 
to landwairt, gif he be a male child, to the age of 
24? years, and gif she be a female child, to the age of 
22 years." 

And from 1579 to the passing of the Great Act 
of 1845 various acts were passed with the special 
object of removing children from the custody of 
beggars and dissolute persons, and training them 
as respectable citizens, capable of earning their own 
livelihood in an honest, upright way, and of living 
decent, law-abiding lives. 

Children who are on the outdoor roll under the 
guardianship of their parents, become chargeable 
from a variety of causes, but principally on account 
of the death, desertion, imprisonment, or permanent 
disablement of the family breadwinner. 

The majority of our outdoor roll are respectable, 
thrifty, and well-doing people. They are good man- 
agers, are cleanly, their houses are well kept, and the 
children well cared for. This type of recipie^t 
usually makes the most of her income, and occasion- 
ally adds to it by working without neglecting her 
children in any way. Among this better class of 
recipient of outdoor relief are those who are placed 
on our special roll. These, to the number of 200 
widows, with their dependents, are widows who have 
no relatives who are liable or able to assist them. 
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To them is given the highest allowance possible, their 
whole attention and time is devoted to the upbringing 
of their families; they are not allowed to go out 
working, and they are under the control of a lady 
inspector whose time is wholly given over to their 
supervision and guidance. Such cases we endeavor 
to assist in every way and by seeing that the chil- 
dren are given a good start in life on leaving school, 
and as soon as possible apprenticed to trades. Chil- 
dren who show special aptitude in study by winning 
bursaries are given every encouragement and the 
aliment continued till the child is self-supporting. A 
return was recently made of children (between 14 
and 21 years of age) residing with their parents, 
and it was found that not more than 11 per cent, of 
the boys and a little over 3 per cent, of the girls were 
in unsatisfactory occupations, such as labourers, 
trace boys, or pithead and waste store workers. It 
is our constant aim to induce parents to place their 
children in other than blind alley occupations. 

Our most effective method of getting in touch with 
the guardians of children was inaugurated in 1906, 
after an interview I had with the manager of the 
*H31asgow Herald." Following thereon an arrange- 
ment was made with all the Glasgow newspapers that 
no advertisement with reference to the adoption of 
children would be accepted by them unless accom- 
panied by a certificate from the inspector of poor. 
The results were so satisfactory that the Local Gov- 
ernment Board circularized the newspaper proprie- 
tors and inspectors of poor throughout Scotland 
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recommending the adoption of this arrangement and, 
without exception, this has been given effect to. Its 
value may be gauged by the fact that during the last 
three years we have prevented many undesirable 
guardians from obtaining custody of children, and 
the enquiries respecting them have been conducted 
all over the United Kingdom. In addition, every 
infant, whether it comes under the provisions of the 
Act or not, is visited, and where conditions are 
unsatisfactory the parent is advised to have it 
removed. 

We have been adversely criticised for prosecuting 
several quite decent people under this section, but 
our aim has been to get in touch with all the children 
coming under the provision of the Act and the means 
taken has been justified by the results. 

The death rate among these children is very high, 
but it must be remembered that 90 per cent, of them 
are illegitimate and very often unwanted. In many 
cases it is to be feared that the mother has been 
drugging herself or using means to hide her condi- 
tion, with the result that the child's constitution 
has been injured before it is bom, in many cases 
also congenital syphilis is the cause of death. When 
these things are taken into account, it is astonishing 
that the death rate is not much higher. 

For refusing to allow a visitor to inspect children 
we have prosecuted only two persons, and in both 
cases the offenders were the worse for drink when the 
offence was committed, and the children were at once 
removed from their custody. 
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The powers given for the removal of infants from 
undesirable guardians are strictly enforced, and, as 
the guardian from whom such children are removed 
dare not take charge of another child, this class is 
being gradually weeded out, and the need for taking 
proceedings becomes less each half year. 

. . . The provisions of Part 1 of the Children Act 
are directed mainly against the evil of "Baby-farm- 
ing," which was formerly so prevalent. It is not 
too much to say that as a result of our work the evil 
has been completely stamped out in Glasgow. 

Section 12 enacts that any person having custody, 
charge, or care of a child under 16 years, who wil- 
fully assaults, neglects or abandons or exposes such 
child in a manner likely to cause unnecessary suffer- 
ing or injury to its health shall be liable to a fine or 
imprisonment, "Neglect" here means failure to pro- 
vide adequate food, clothing, medical aid, or lodging, 
and if the parent is unable through poverty to do this 
he is still liable to the same penalties if he fails to 
apply to the parish for assistance. As is well 
known, the Scottish Poor Law does not recognise the 
right of an able-bodied man to relief, but in all such 
cases we look first to the interest of the children and 
afford immediate assistance. 

Under this section many visits have been made by 
the district inspectors. These visits generally fol- 
low reports by sanitary inspectors, medical officers 
of health, school boards and the general public, and 
upon the picking up of neglected-looking children 
from the streets at late hours by my assistants. The 
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offenders are first warned, and prosecution follows 
if the caution is unheeded. We have prosecuted 
persons under this section and in the great majority 
of the cases the offence was for failure to provide 
adequate food, clothing, medical aid, and lodging or 
bedding. 

In 1852 the Board of Supervision held an enquiry 
into the history of the system and reported that : 

"It is, however, probable that the results obtained 
in this country by boarding out are, on the whole, 
preferable to those which are arrived at, even in well 
regulated establishments, where the pauper children 
are collected together. Individual cases of misman- 
agement and neglect may occur, and may for a time 
escape detection; but in a vast majority of cases 
the children appear to be treated with kindness, and 
often, with tenderness. The instincts of domestic 
attachment are developed on both sides.'* 

The children become members of a family, with 
some feeling of the sacred character of its ties, its 
duties and responsibilities. They acquire the habits 
of thought and action of those with whom they asso- 
ciate, and cease to be a separate class. They are 
not placed in a position superior to that of the chil- 
dren of independent labourers, neither are they placed 
so much beneath that condition as to make it difHcult 
to be attained; and the practical result appears to 
be, that they are speedily absorbed and lost sight of 
in the mass of the labouring population in which they 
have been brought up, to take their places naturally 
and as a matter of course side by side with the mem- 
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bers of the family in which they have been reared It 
may be doubted whether any system that cuts oflF 
the young from all domestic intercourse, sympathies 
and affections; from companionship with the inde- 
pendent, the hopeful, and the free of their own age; 
from sharing in the cares and anxieties of a house- 
hold ; from seeing by what struggle independence is 
maintained, and how much it is prized, can provide 
an education that will compensate for what it with- 
holds. 

• ••••••• 

In 1892 the Board of Supervision requested their 
Greneral Superintendent, Mr. Peterkin, on the eve of 
his retirement after fifty years' service, to conduct 
an exhaustive enquiry into the boarding out system. 
He concluded as follows: 

"In the reports of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children many instances are given of 
children living with and grossly neglected or ill 
treated by their parents, all more or less of a painful 
description. The contrast between the position and 
condition of such children and those of pauper chil- 
dren is very great. In the one set of cases the most 
distressing cruelty on the part of parents is with 
great difficulty discovered. Whereas, in the case of 
pauper children, no such thing could occur without 
being known to the neighbours, and promptly 
reported. 

"The mere knowledge that an inspector may at 
any time visit the house and remove the child is 
besides sufficient to deter guardians from neglecting 
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or acting with cruelty to any child. The Board 

have every reason to be well satisfied that the boarded 

out pauper children are well looked after, and that 

the system has been of great value to the children 

themselves. How far the reduction of pauperism 

throughout Scotland is due to the care bestowed on 

thousands of pauper children during the last fifty 

years it is impossible to say ; but that the care has, 

as I have said elsewhere, contributed very materially 

to lessen the number of persons who would otherwise 

have fallen on the rates cannot for a moment be 

doubted.'* 

• ••••••• 

It has always been recognized that it is better to 
board with strangers than with relatives. Few rela- 
tives take the children for aught but the monetary 
gain to be derived. Moreover, they do not feel or 
appreciate their responsibilities to the children as 
strangers do. We are compelled to fiJlow them more 
latitude than we allow strangers, and they resent 
supervision and are loth to accept advice from the 
visiting inspectors. 

The most suitable guardians are farmers, crofters, 
respectable tradesmen and widows who have grown- 
up sons residing in family or who have private means. 
These we obtain in the Highlands and country dis- 
tricts. They are selected with the greatest care ; no 
application from a prospective foster parent is enter- 
tained unless accompanied by two references, gener- 
ally from the minister or parish priest, headmaster 
of the school, inspector of poor, or local doctor, and 
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all applications must be investigated and reported on 
by our own inspector before children are placed. 
No better foster parents can be found than the 
decent Highland crofting population whose thrift, 
honest independence, and sterling character has for 
centuries been the backbone of our Scottish nation. 

As to the boarding out places, we find that the fur- 
ther removed from large towns and populous places 
the better. In the first place the child is completely 
removed from its former environment, from what in 
most cases has been the scene of a neglected and 
unhappy childhood. Again, there is complete isola- 
tion froim the possible evil influence of relatives. 
Moreover, the plain living and clear atmosphere of 
the country is infinitely preferable to the unwhole- 
some feeding and confinement of the city. 

No child is allowed to be sent to the country with- 
out the sanction of a special committee of the Parish 
Council, to whom all the facts relating to each case 
are submitted; neither are children sent direct to 
the country. They are first of all admitted to our 
Children's Home. There the delicate and sickly 
child is prepared by careful nursing and training for 
despatch to the country, and there the poor little 
Arabs and neglected waifs and strays are grounded 
in the elementary duties of a home before being sent 
to their guardians in the Highlands. 

The children are under the observation of a lady 
medical officer appointed for the purpose, and every 
child must be certified free from any disease or defect 
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that would make boarding out inadvisable before it 
can be sent to the country. 

When the children are fit for boarding out they 
are brought down to the Council Chambers in small 
batches of say half a dozen, and fitted with boots 
and clothing. Thereafter they are removed to their 
new home in charge of a nurse, whose time is entirely 
devoted to this work. 

Everything is done to diminate as far as possible 
the taint of pauperism. There is nothing distinctive 
about the clothing provided which would mark a child 
as different from others, and in a large number of 
cases annual grants per head are made so that the 
guardian may dress the children according to their 
own tastes. Even the aliment is remitted monthly to 
the guardians direct from the Glasgow oflice by 
money order, thus obviating any apparent contact 
with the Poor Law Department. 

Care is taken that children are boarded with 
guardians of the same religion, and that there is 
accommodation for them in the public school or local 
Roman Catholic school for those of that persuasion. 
In many cases our children are a considerable asset 
to the districts in which they are boarded, as their 
numbers enable school boards to claim an increased 
grant and to provide the services of a certified 
teacher, an expense they could not otherwise afford. 
The half-yearly accounts rendered for school sta- 
tionery also show the attendances of the children, 
and we are thus enabled to catch up any unreported 
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cases where a child is not attending school regularly, 
and to ascertain the cause and prevent its repetition. 

All the children are visited twice yearly during the 
late autumn, winter, and spring months by the assist- 
ant inspector or myself and in the summer months by 
two members of the Parish Council. Apart from 
these visits constant but unobtrusive supervision is 
exercised over guardians and children alike by the 
local clergy, medical officers, and others, whose inter- 
est it is to report at once any breach of the very 
strict rule laid down as to food, clothing, sleeping 
accommodation, religious and moral training, etc. 
And, as our children's nurse and assistant inspectors 
are always going to and fro in the various districts 
nothing escapes our observation. The disgrace 
which the removal of our children brings on an unsat- 
isfactory guardian is in itself sufficient to deter them 
for neglecting or illtreating our children. 

The after care of children over school age is a 
subject which has engaged the attention of social 
reformers for a considerable perio3. They are 
apprenticed to various trades, their wages being 
supplemented by an allowance from the Parish Coun- 
cil till they become self-supporting. 

It is very gratifying to find guardians showing 
letters and presents received from boys and girls 
long since out in the world and scattered all over the 
globe. And the strong family ties which spring up 
between the guardians and their charges are shown 
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in the many cases, where the latter spend their annual 
holidays in the old homes, frequently bringing with 
them their wives, and husbands, and families. 

Mr. J. Patten MacDougall, who has served 
a considerable period on the Local Grovern- 
ment Board for Scotland, also sets forth the 
value of the boarding-out system in Scotland 
as follows: 

Irrespective of whether the boarding-out system 
is originally an offshoot from the indoor or the out- 
door branch of -our relief system, its aim is to relieve 
the children of the stigma of pauperism as it is under- 
stood in Scotland, and to bring them up and provide 
them with surroundings and a home life, so that when 
they go out into the world they shall in no way be 
tainted or disabled by the trying experience of a 
poorhouse existence, which is the only alternative. 
Let me quote what an inspector says upon this 
point : "It has always been the practice of the Paro- 
chial Board to board out children, as, when they 
were put to the poorhouse and became of age to be 
struck off the roll, there was always great difficulty 
in getting situations for them." 

The boarded-out child deserves and is entitled to 
have the same treatment as the foster-parent would 
bestow upon his own child, and if he does not get this, 
the neighbours will speak out. Any other rule would 
seem to us in Scotland at variance with the principle 
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idiidi underlies our whole system. We endeavour to 
achieTe a result which separates and divorces the 
child from his early upbringing and surroundings, 
and will make him lose the sense of his pauper origin 
in the new home which is provided for him. He 
grows up often in ignorance of his past — always with 
every opportunity of forgetting it, and uncontam- 
inated by it — ^as an ordinary citizen determined to 
make his way in the world, and to earn an honour- 
able livelihood in the direction which his own choice 
may select for him. 

The daily life, therefore, of these children, is in no 
respect dissimilar from that of the ordinary child. 

We think that there are sufficient ^safeguards 
against abuses to justify us in assimiing their non- 
existence. We feel sure that if they did exist it 
would not be long before we heard of them. Isolated 
cases, of course, must occur. It is nearly sixty 
years since Lord Colonsay's great measure, from 
which dates a new era of Poor Law administration. 
Our boarding-out system, which was not then new, 
but only entered upon a fresh lease of life, has since 
been well tried, and has stood the test of all these 
years. There have been official reports and papers 
on the working of the system — very full and very 
instructive^-and the system has always borne the 
ordeal well. 

The person permitted to board a child which 
is a public charge must sign and swear to the 
foUowing agreement: 
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I, , residing at » 

J do hereby enter into an agreement with the Inspector 

?5, of the Poor of the Parish of Glasgow, in considera- 

1 tion of the payment of the sum of monthly, 

I and in advance, to bring up aged. . . . 

: years, as if were my own and pro- 

\- vide proper food, lodging, and other requirements 

necessary to. . . .well-being. I further bind myself 
to train. . . .in habits of truthfulness, obedience, per- 
i sonal cleanliness, and industry; and to take care 

that. . . .shall regularly attend school and church. 
, I also promise to secure a situation for. . . .when 

. . . .schooling is finished, and shall try to give such 
training as will fit. . . .for the post, or adopt. . . .into 
my own family. I shall attend to the necessary 
repairs of clothing, and, in case of sickness, at once 
communicate with the aforesaid Inspector of Poor, 

and will, at all times, permit the to be visited, 

the clothing examined, and my house inspected by 
the Inspector of Poor, his assistant, or other par- 
ties appointed by the members of the Parish Council. 
I acknowledge to have received from the said In- 
spector a copy of this agreement, as also a copy of 
the Instructions to Guardians of Boarded-Out Chil- 
dren by the Parish Council, printed on the back 
hereof, signed by me, and here held as incorporated 
for the sake of brevity. 

I hereby acknowledge that I have this day received 

aged. . . .years, from the Inspector 

of Poor of the Parish of Glasgow, on the terms and 
conditions contained in the above undertaking, and 
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that I have also received, for the use of the said 

the articles of clothing set out in the list 

appended hereto. 

Dated this . . day of 

Signature .• 

, Witness. 

Instructions to guardians are full of detail 
in order to safeguard the cleanliness and well- 
being of the child so entrusted. 

HOW INSPECTORS REPORT 

I quote from the report of three of the in- 
spectors, showing how carefully the children's 
homes are inspected, and the resulting observa- 
tions made: 

Nos. 300 and 301 are discontented and went away. 
They say their guardian is not kind to them and that 
they don't get sufficient food; and their sleeping 
accommodation is not worth much. The girls in the 
same house, however, are quite contented. I think 
this home should be carefully watched. 

No. 322. This girPs clothing is supplied by the 
guardian, and is not nearly so good or so plentiful as 
in the cases where clothing is supplied by the Coun- 
cil; and the house is not very tidy. I recommend 
that in future the Council supply the clothing to 
this girl themselves. 

No. 323. This is not a desirable home. The 
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house has little or no furniture in it. The girl has 
no clothing but what she is wearing, and her box was 
filled with rubbish, none of which belonged to her. 
The dinner on the day I visited was biscuits and 
bread, but no cooked meat. This girl should be re- 
moved at once. 

No. 327. This boy has a record of four years' 
perfect attendance at school and has got a great 
many prizes. This is a specially good home. 

In several of the houses the sleeping rooms have no 
opening parts in the windows, the only ventilation 
being by the door. Thorough ventilation between 
window and door should in all cases be insisted on. 

We visited the above district. All the children of 
the district were seen, except two boys who were not 
at home, on account of its being a holiday. We 
were thoroughly satistied with the homes, and in a 
few instances were witnesses of the close attachment 
of the children to their guardians. 

In nearly all cases we can unhesitatingly affirm 
that our children enjoy the ideal home life, receiving 
the same care and attention as the people give to 
their own family. 

We came across a few of our boys and girls who 
are now in situations — some of them self-supporting 
— and certainly they reflect credit on the guardians 
who reared them and the system which afforded them 
such excellent training. 

We were pleased to receive such good reports from 
two schoolmasters. We did not receive a single com- 
plaint. 
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There are a number of vacancies, and in our opin- 
ion a more excellent locality to board our children 
would be hard to find. 

The Royal Commission of England, a few 
years ago, made an exhaustive report of the 
poor relief systems of various countries in the 
world, and they made the following observa- 
tions : 

Boarding-out, we believe, can be developed, and we 
strongly recommend it should be, but extreme care 
must be taken to associate adequate supervision with 
its extension and to ensure the sufficiency of the 
amount paid. We are of the opinion that the chil- 
dren whose parents are in receipt of out-relief re- 
quire much more careful watching than has hitherto 
been given to them, both as to the adequacy of their 
maintenance and the character of their surroundings. 
We recommend that steps be taken to secure that the 
children be medically inspected from time to time. 

There should be closer supervision of the condition 
of children in receipt of out-relief. Care should be 
taken to ensure that the total income from whatever 
source is sufficient to afford proper food, clothing, 
and housing conditions for the whole family, and the 
Public Assistance Authority should ascertain that 
the children are being properly nourished. 

Consideration should be given to the question 
whether all voluntary charitable institutions dealing 
with children should not be registered and subject to 
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the same supervision and be required to cooperate 
with the public authority. 

Reports similar to those of Scotland are 
made by inspectors in England. In many in- 
stances a record is kept of every child, — ^a fol- 
low-up system whereby the positions seciu-ed 
by the children are known and their well-being 
supervised. That is, such supervision as 
would insure for the child a free opportunity to 
go his way and become absorbed in the popula- 
tion. 

For example, a chief inspector's report reads 
as follows: 

SELECTION OF FOSTER-HOMES 

In comparatively few cases have the inspectors' re- 
ports during the year shown that a committee has 
neglected its duty of careful discrimination in the 
choosing of homes. Where fault can be found with 
the homes chosen, this is usually in the case of (a) 
children residing with relatives, who are frequently 
accepted as foster-parents on the ground that they 
are willing to take the child for less than the usual 
payments; or (b) "adopted" children, some guard- 
ians being unwilling to place the child under the care 
of a committee in another area, though in this way 
its undesirable parents cannot follow it. In cases of 
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children living with relatives, care should be taken at 
the periodical revisions required by Article 10 of the 
Boarding-out Order to see that the allowance made is 
sufficient to secure proper food, clothing and accom- 
modation for the child. It would be, generally 
speaking, a sound rule that a child should not be 
placed in any home which was not independent of 
even the small profit that remains from the boarding- 
out allowance if the child is properly cared for. 

Miss P reports that in some instances guard- 
ians have exceeded their legal powers in their anxiety 
to make use of boarding-out as the method of reliev- 
ing children, and that not infrequently one or more 
deserted "nurse" children have been found among the 
children under the supervision of boarding-out com- 
mittees acting within the union. 

CASE PAPERS 

The introduction of the boarding-out case paper, 
which is already in use in some unions, makes the 
supervisory work of boarding-out committees much 
more efficient. 

The local guardian is not now necessarily on the 
boarding-out committee, guardians change fre- 
quently, the relieving officer may retire and leave 
the union, and hence, imless the detailed informa- 
tion about the child and its family is obtained at the 
outset, no record may be available to guide decisions 
as to the child's future when school age ends at 14 

years. Miss E reports the case of a clever, 

highly-strung girl who having been boarded out was 
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at fourteen years of age anxious to qualify as a 
teacher. Investigation of her family history re- 
vealed a strong family tendency to insanity which in- 
fluenced her friends in the decision that a future 
should be selected for her which would not involve 
prolonged mental strain. This case illustrates the 
need for care and regard to the family history of a 
child on leaving school instead of depending on the 
physical and mental condition of the moment. 

The case paper should contain all information 
necessary for the guidance of supervisors, and it will 
be an advantage to have a record dealing with (1) 
the child; (2) the child's relations; (3) the foster- 
parents and their home; and to it should be attached 
duplicates of the medical reports, a summary of the 
school teachers' and of the visitors' reports during 
the years in which the child has been chargeable. 

This information is valuable, not only to those 
responsible for the care of the child, but as a record 
of the work of committees. Excellent forms of case 
papers for boarded-out children may be obtained 
from the poor law publishers. 

INSURANCE OF BOABDED-OUT CHIl4DB£N 

Foster-parents are prohibited from holding any 
insurance policy which would benefit them in the case 
of the death of a boarded-out child. Guardians can 
pay for sickness, and funeral expenses in the event 
of the child's death, but no one interested in the chil- 
dren should be allowed to profit by their death. In 
some instances the Local Government Board have 
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been approached by Boards of Guardians to relax 
this regulation prohibiting any insurance. It is true 
that in some cases where children who have been re- 
siding with their relatives over a considerable period, 
and have been insured by them, become recipients of 
boarding-out relief, some hardships may be caused 
by the compulsory surrender of the policies. The 
Board have, while adhering to the view that the gen- 
eral prohibition is in the interest of the children, 
expressed their willingness specially to consider cases 
where the insurance policy is of long standing and 
provides only for the return of the premium paid in 
the case of the child's death, or can be modified in 
this direction with the consent of the insurance com- 
pany. 

CONCLUSION 

It would be impossible for me to close my report 
without expressing my sincere appreciation of the 
self-denying labours and the diligence of the large 
number of members of boarding-out committees, who 
in a spirit of patience and self-sacrifice are watching, 
and caring for day by day and year by year, these 
boarded-out children of the State. Members of 
boarding-out Committees have no excitement to spur 
them on, the very spirit of this system of relief is 
embodied by quiet, .personal service to the child as an 
individual, together with a sympathetic study and 
understanding of its peculiar nature and needs; 
though much still remains to be done, especially. 
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among the appointed committees which, till 1910, 
were not inspected by the lady inspectors, a higher 
standard of boarding-out is being attained, and there 
is every ground for hope that the majority of the 
present generation of boarded-out children will de- 
velop into useful and efficient members of the State, 
and that they will become worthy citizens of the em- 
pire, whether in the home country or in the King's 
dominions beyond the seas. 

AFTER CARE 

The question of the after care of boarded-out 
children has occupied a good deal of the time and 
attention of the Board's lady inspectors. The obvi- 
ous difficulty of finding suitable occupations for boys 
on leaving school sometimes distracts attention from 
the equally serious problem of the after care of girls. 
It is more difficult to secure the retention of situa- 
tions for girls placed in domestic service than to find 
them; although the latter is by no means an easy 
task, taking into consideration the youth and inex- 
perience of the girls, and the scarcity of really suit- 
able situations. For the first few years of her life 
in domestic service or other occupations the value to 
a poor law girl of systematic and sympathetic visi- 
tation cannot be over-estimated. A tactful visitor 
can plead for forbearance on the part of the girl's 
emp^loyer, and a wilful and headstrong girl can often 
be dealt with by such a visitor. 

The choice of occupations for boarded-out boys 
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on leaving school is limited on the one hand by the 
openings at the disposal of the committee, and on the 
other hand by the attitude adopted by boards of 
guardians with regard to making subventions to ini- 
tially small wages, and towards granting sums of 
money to defray the cost of outfits or repair and 
renewal of the boys' clothing for a year or two. 

If committees are absolutely to avoid "blind alley'* 
occupations for boys, it is in many districts impos- 
sible to find emplojrment immediately after leaving 
school at which boys can earn to begin with a wage 
which covers the cost of board, lodging and clothing. 
The old system under which an indentured apprentice 
resided with his master's family has practically died 
out in many districts; in some counties it is, how- 
ever, possible to place boys on small farms where 
they reside with their employer and his family ; but 
it is important that such cases should be systemati- 
cally visited by a competent person in order to ensure 
that the lad employed is properly fed, well treated 
and not overworked. 

Both with boys and girls, it must not be forgotten 
that the nature of employment and surroundings dur- 
ing the first two or three years after leaving school 
leave a profound effect on their character and phy- 
sique. 

Inspector T remarks that, generally speak- 
ing, girls when sent out to service become at once 
self-supporting, and are early lost sight of ; boys, on 
the other hand, when first apprenticed or sent to 
agricultural work do not at first earn both board 
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and lodging and a wage. As it is necessary to sup- 
plement their wages, the committee have them under 
observation until they are able to support them- 
selves — some two or three years. 



CHAPTER XVII 

WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE UNITED STATES? 

THE foregoing chapter gives some concep- 
tion of the care and interested supervision 
that obtains in Scotland in the interest of these 
boarded-out children. 

A boarding-out system similar to that of 
Scotland could be established under the care of 
every Board of Child Welfare in the United 
States, so that there would be no need for any 
able-bodied child to be kept in an institution. 

However, this should not be done as a gen- 
eral proposition imtil such legislation has been 
enacted as would safeguard every child 
boarded out. That is to say, the guardian who 
elects to board a child must be under some 
legal restrictions and subject to proper pen- 
alties before any child is left to his care. Espe- 
cially is this important in large cities. 

246 
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The only way in which assurance can be 
given that children will be properly cared for 
is through statutes that pertain especially to 
this subject. 

There are thousands of good families that 
would take children to board as much for the 
joy of haying the children as for the money 
that would come to them. There are thou- 
sands of childless women who would be happy 
to have this chance to enjoy children. 

Also, the widow who seciwes the Widows' 
Pension very often has but one or two children, 
and could very well take care of another child 
without any real additional burden. 

I cannot too strongly urge that something 
be done as speedily as possible in this direction 
of boarding out children. 

As stated before, the boarding out of de- 
pendent children is virtually unknown in this 
coimtry. Perhaps one of the best plans, how- 
ever, that has yet been devised here is that of 
The Catholic Home Bureau. 

Edmond J. Butler, Executive Secretary, 
sets forth in the following statement the work 
accomplished by this organization : 
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The Bureau is one of the special works of the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul from which organization 
it receives quite a large proportion of its adminis- 
tration funds, the City of New York contributing 
a per capita allowance for work done, and its 
revenue is otherwise added to by the annual dues 
of the members and directors and by private 
donations. 

The Catholic Home Bureau is engaged in placing 
Catholic dependent children of the City of New York, 
who are inmates of our child-caring institutions and 
who have no relatives able or willing to provide for 
their present or future welfare, in free (not board- 
ing) foster homes. The aim of the Bureau is to 
secure for such children the conditions and training 
of the normal home, which they have lost by the death 
of their parents or through other equally serious 
causes. 

Children placed by the Bureau must be assured 
the customary care and treatment accorded to chil- 
dren in normal homes and be kept at school until they 
reach the age of sixteen. It is hoped that by secur- 
ing such conditions for the child it may grow to man- 
hood or womanhood as a member of the family in the 
enjoyment of the love, affection and personal interest 
so necessary for the proper care and development of 
childrcii. 

The Bureau is not an employment agency and 
therefore refuses to consider, any applications for 
children where it is obvious that the children desired 
are expected to perform some phase of domestic or 
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other labor service to the detriment of their scholas- 
tic or other necessary training. 

Applicants must be practical Catholics in all that 
that term implies and must be vouched for as such 
by their pastors. Their homes and neighborhoods 
and the prospective companions of the child; their 
religious, social and economic status, are all thor- 
oughly investigated before placing-out is done, to 
insure the conditions deemed necessary for the wel- 
fare of the child. 

After the child has been placed in the home it is 
regularly visited, as often as may be necessary, but 
at least twice each year, until it is legally adopted, is 
old enough and able to care for its own interests, or, 
by reason of the existence of exceptional conditions 
further supervision may reasonably be discontinued. 
In very few cases, however, except because of legal 
adoption, is supervision discontinued until the child 
has reached the age of nineteen or twenty years — 
while in many cases, because of unusual developments, 
it is continued after attainment of majority. 

According to Mr. Butler, the activities of 
the bureau for a period of twenty years show 
that over 8,175 applications were received, out 
of which 5,775 were approved and placed. 

The number of visits made to children was 
77,589 ; only 257 of this number were returned 
to institutions; over 1,850 have attained 
majority and 842 were legally adopted. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

PERSONNEL OF CHILD WELFABE BOARDS 

ALL of the foregoing recommendations are 
made for one purpose — to reach out to 
Everyman's Child. He can be helped in every 
conmiunity. It is possible that within a very 
few years a pauper child should be unknown 
in the United States. 

The money expended in seeing that Johnny 
Doe has sufficient allowance and care to give 
him the big chance he needs before he is six- 
teen years of age will return to the community 
m a better citizenship. 

The humanitarian principles involved can- 
not be estimated. 

Considering it is an economic proposition, as 
an investment, the results to be obtained are 
beyond cavil. 

The machinery necessary is very simple. 

As suggested more than once, a Child Wel- 
fare Board should be established by state or 
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city authority in every section. This Child 
Welfare Board should be charged with the 
care of the children of the community — ^the 
pauper children or the prospective pauper 
children. Whatever is needed in the interest 
of every child of that community can be pro- 
vided by such a board until that child becomes 
self-sustaining. , 

This Child Welfare Board should be made 
up of citizens who will serve without pay. The 
best systems in the world, the best results, have 
been obtained where the supervising body is 
comprised of citizens with a direct interest in 
the welfare of the community, who have shown 
marked humanitarian interest in the world at 
large. Such people can give the greatest serv- 
ice. In every community there are a number 
of public-spirited people who are anxious to do 
some work of this kind and who can do it and 
will do it willingly without any compensation. 

Naturally, all the expenses of such members 
in the actual conduct of administrating laws 
of child welfare (such as clerical help) must 
be met by the power that creates the Child Wel- 
fare Board. 



^ 
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Volunteer service is the feature of the New 
York state law that has been the backbone of 

« 

its success. It is the one method by which pol- 
itics and favoritism have been kept out in the 
administration of the Child Welfare Law in 
the Empire State. 

If there is one department in any community 
that must be kept clean of politics and favor- 
itism it is the Board of Child Welfare. 

In countries of Europe, where the most suc- 
cessful systems are obtained by which children 
are granted allowances by the authorities or 
are boarded out in foster-homes, the chief rea- 
son of their success has been the fact that those 
entrusted with the administration of the care 
of these children are good people of the com- 
munity who do their duty only as a matter of 
course — because they have a heart interest and 
not for a monetary consideration. 

I am speaking now only of members of the 
Board of Child Welfare — ^the governing body. 
Certainly there are many excellent workers 
who have a great interest in such work, but 
who cannot afford to give their time and atten- 
tion without pay. 
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The members of boards of child welfare 
should be chosen for their br6ad vision. They 
should be persons who are not satisfied with 
merely granting allowances, but who look on a 
child as a future asset of the community, and 
who consider his claim from the human side of 
the equation of utmost importance. Preju- 
diced people — people with narrow views of life 
and its vicissitudes — have no place on boards of 
child welfare. Only such individuals who are 
finely purposed and well balanced should be 
selected to conduct this work — persons who 
think more in terms of humanity than in prop- 
erty. 

Everyman's Child for ages has been crying 
for the care that he needs in his early tender 
years. Never in the history of the world can 
his cry be so well answered as to-day. Every 
hamlet, town, and city can do it. 

Only a little work is needed — ^with head, 
hand, and heart. 
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INCOMES OF TWO HUNDRED FAMILIES OF WIDOWS 
GRANTED ALLOWANCE BY NEW YORK BOARD 

OF CHILD WELFARE 



No. of 
Chil- 
dren 


Total 
Earn- 
ings 


Board 
Supple- 
ment 


No. of 

Chil- 
dren 


Total 
Earn- 
ings 


Board 
Supple- 
ment 


7 


$189.00 


$39.00 


4 


8.00 


39.00 


9 


47.00 


96.00 


9 


159.00 


13.00 


SS 


52.00 


96.00 


3 


54.00 


35.00 


9 


10.00 


96.00 


5 


47.00 


39.00 


9 


96.00 


96.00 


4 


43.00 


39.00 


3 


46.00 


39.00 


4 


21.00 


52.00 


5 


119.00 


26.00 


4 


35.00 


59.00 


3 


59.00 


96.00 


9 


10.00 


96.00 


6 


95.00 


30.00 


9 


91.00 


96.00 


1 


34.00 


13.00 


9 


19.00 


96.00 


9 


68.00 


13.00 


4 


30.00 


52.00 


6 


59.00 


65.00 


4 


34.00 


59.00 


9 


96.00 


96.00 


7 


8.00 


80.00 


1 


34.00 


13.00 


9 


59.00 


13.00 


9 


30.00 


96.00 


9 


96.00 


96.00 


3 


17.00 


39.00 


1 


59.00 


13.00 


4 


60.00 


39.00 


9 


30.00 


96.00 


9 


49.00 


96.00 


4 


96.00 


59.00 


9 


59.00 


96.00 


6 


59.00 


65.00 


1 


109.00 


13.00 


4 


59.00 


52.00 


9 


19.53 


96.00 


3 


99.80 


13.00 


4 


69.00 


39.00 


6 


59.00 


55.00 


4 


70.00 


70.00 


3 


39.00 


39.00 


9 


43.00 


96.00 


9 


39.00 


10.00 


3 


18.00 


39.00 


9 


45.00 


13.00 


9 


95.00 


26.00 


6 


134.00 


13.00 


3 


8.00 


39.00 
267 


9 


95.00 


59.00 
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No. of 
Chil- 
dren 


Total 

Earn- 

inffs 


Board 
Supple- 
ment 


No. of 
Chil- 
dren 


Total 

Earn- 

inffs 


Board 
Supple- 
ment 


3 


58.00 


96.00 


3 


91.00 


39.00 


3 


8.00 


39.00 


9 


93.00 


96.00 


9 


33.00 


39.00 


4 




52.00 


9 


32.00 


96.00 


3 


30.00 


39.00 


9 


17.00 


96.00 


9 


96.00 


96.00 


5 


46.00 


39.00 


6 


65.00 


65.00 


4 


64.00 


39.00 


1 


34.00 


13.00 


4 


121.00 


13.00 


9 


52.00 


10.00 


5 


65.00 


52.00 


5 


138.00 


96.00 


9 


43.00 


20.00 


8 


60.00 


80.00 


3 


68.00 


26.00 


4 




52.00 


5 


20.00 


65.00 


1 


12.00 


13.00 


4 


40.00 


39.00 


3 


39.00 


39.00 


3 


10.00 


39.00 


9 


12.00 


26.00 


7 


43.06 


65.00 


9 


60.00 


26.00 


9 


17.00 


26.00 


9 




96.00 


9 


52.00 


26.00 


6 


52.00 


52.00 


4 


8.00 


52.00 


9 




96.00 


9 


21.00 


96.00 


7 


940.00 


30.00 


4 


43.00 


52.00 


4 




52.00 


5 


188.00 


12.00 


1 




13.00 


4 


66.00 


96.00 


3 


60.00 


96.00 


9 


17.00 


96.00 


3 


8.00 


39.00 


9 


50.00 


13.00 


9 


56.00 


96.00 


9 


15.00 


96.00 


9 


63.00 


96.00 


3 


2.00 


26.00 


3 


34.00 


39.00 


4 


43.00 


32.00 


3 


90.00 


96.00 


4 


17.00 


52.00 


3 


15.00 


39.00 


9 


68.00 


96.00 


7 


88.00 


39.00 


4 


13.00 


52.00 


9 


91.00 


96.00 


3 


10.00 


39.00 


4 


43.00 


39.00 


1 


43.00 


13.00 


9 


43.76 


96.00 


» 

3 


52.00 


20.00 


6 


100.00 


39.00 


5 


60.00 


45.00 


9 


57.00 


96.00 


4 


70.00 


26.00 


9 


43.00 


96.00 


9 


43.00 


26.00 


4 


95.00 


39.00 


9 


41.00 


96.00 


9 


78.00 


96.00 


1 


59.00 


13.00 


9 


47.00 


96.00 
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No. of Total Board No. of Total ?^^ 

Ohil- Earn- Supple- Chil- Earn- Supple- 

dren ings ment dren ings ment 

9 25.00 26.00 5 88.00 39.00 

1 43.00 13.00 5 47.00 52.00 

1 21.00 13.00 3 40.00 26.00 

3 41.00 39.00 4 52.00 

6 73.00 52.00 2 91.00 10.00 

2 21.00 26.00 3 21.00 39.00 
5 91.00 35.00 2 43.00 26.00 

4 173.00 13.00 4 43.00 52.00 
1 39.00 13.00 2 24.00 26.00 

3 56.00 26.00 2 52.00 26.00 

4 49.00 52.00 3 43.00 26.00 

5 47.00 65.00 4 52.00 

4 120.00 10.00 4 104.00 13.00 
3 21.00 39.00 4 82.00 39.00 
1 8.00 13.00 2 43.00 20.00 

3 28.00 39.00 8 151.00 39.00 

5 35.00 65.00 1 52.00 26.00 

4 43.00 39.00 3 17.00 39.00 

1 25.00 10.00 3 96.00 39.00 
3 25.00 39.00 2 60.00 26.00 

3 15.00 39.00 2 ..... 26.00 

4 88.00 26.00 2 55.00 18.00 

2 21.00 26.00 3 86.00 39.00 

2 60.00 26.00 3 26.00 39.00 
4 25.00 65.00 4 83.00 39.00 

3 43.00 39.00 12 117.00 52.00 

4 78.00 39.00 2 26.00 

3 30.00 39.00 2 26.00 

2 52.00 26.00 2 43.00 26.00 

2 85.00 26.00 3 88.00 13.00 

1 47.00 13.00 1 13.00 

2 17.00 26.00 9 121.00 65.00 

2 69.00 13.00 2 86.00 8.00 

3 26.00 1 101.00 13.00 

5 146.00 13.00 3 13.00 39.00 

In accordance with the above allowances, the average allow- 
ance paid to each family by the Board of Child Welfare is 
932.31 per month. 

The earnings of these families average $49.32 per month. 

The average nunber of children is more than three. 



LAWS RELATING TO MOTHERS' PENSIONS 

November, 1919 
U. S. Depastment of Labok 

CHILDREN'S BUREAU 

HmOlT OF *'MOTHEBg' PfeKSIOK** LeOISLATIOK IK THE UniTED 

States 

The earliest of the laws providing for the care of 
dej>endeiit children in their own homes out of public 
funds was that of Missouri, approved April 7, 1911, 
which provided for an allowance to mothers "whose 
husbands are dead or prisoners, when such mothers 
are poor and have a child or children under the age 
of 14 years." This law went into effect in June, 
1911. By a population limitation it was made ap- 
plicable only to Jackson County, in which Kansas 
City is situated. In the same year, following upon 
the report of a municipal commission on delinquent, 
dependent, and defective children in St. Louis, a law 
was passed whereby St. Louis was given power to 
establish by city ordinance a board of children's 
guardians, with authority to board out children to 
their own mothers. Such an ordinance was passed 
by St. Louis in July, 1912. 

In Illinois, in the same year, a similar but more 
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comprehensive "funds to parents act'^'was passed on 
June 5, 1911. This law, which went into operation 
on July 1, 1911, provided that — 

If the parent or parents of such dependent or neglected 
child are poor and unable to properly care for the said child, 
but are otherwise proper guardians and it is for the welfare of 
such child to remain at home, the court may enter an order 
finding such facts and fixing the amount of money necessary to 
enable the parent or parents to properly care for such child, 
and thereupon it shall be the duty of the county board, through 
its county agent or otherwise, to pay to such parent or parents 
at such times as said order may designate the amount so spe- 
cified for the care of such dependent or neglected child until 
the further order of the court 

The next State to legislate on the subject was 
Colorado, which adopted by popular vote the "moth- 
ers' compensation act," submitted by petition at the 
November election in 1912. This law, which fol- 
lowed in general the provisions of the Illinois funds 
to parents act, became effective, upon proclamation 
of the governor, on January 22, 1913. 

For many years the State of California, under 
section 22 of article 4* of the constitution, had al- 
lowed to institutions $100 per year for the care of 
dependent orphans, and for dependent half orphans 
and abandoned children the sum of $75 per year. 
Prior to 1913, in the absence of any law specifically 
authorizing grants from public funds for the mainte- 
nance of dependent children in their own homes, such 
aid was being given in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and elsewhere under a liberal interpretation of sec- 
tion 21 of the juvenile court act, which permitted the 
court, in the order providing for the care of a de- 
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pendent or delinquent child, when the parent was 
unable to pay for the maintenance of such child, to 
direct that an amount not exceeding $11 ^ a month 
be paid out of the county treasury. Wherever it 
seemed desirable, the private charitable organiza- 
tions which accepted the commitment of the children 
permitted them to remain in their own homes, giving 
to the mother the amounts ordered by the court. 
Semi-annually the counties then made demand on the 
State for the amounts expended in behalf of half 
orphans within the limits prescribed by section 22 
of the constitution. 

In Wisconsin, also, without definite State enact- 
ment, the practice of granting public aid to needy 
mothers for the care of children in their own homes 
had been started in Milwaukee County under a reso- 
lution of the county board of March 26, 1912, which 
set aside a special fund of $5,000 to be used under 
the supervision of the juvenile court of Milwaukee 
in giving 'financial assistance to the families of de- 
pendent and neglected children, instead of commit- 
ting the children to the Milwaukee County Home for 
Dependent Children. 

In several of the States compulsory education laws 
had made provision for furnishing books and clothing 
to needy children to enable them to attend school. 
The laws of two of these States, Michigan and Okla- 
homa, went further in providing, in addition, for the 
payment of money for the support of the children. 
The Michigan law, passed April 29, 1911, authorized 

1 Increased to $^0 in 1919. 
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the payment from school funds of a sum not exceed- 
ing $3 a week per child (with a limit of $6 a week for 
any one family) to enable children of indigent par^ 
ents to attend school. The Oklahoma law, first 
enacted April 10, 1908, provided for a "school schol- 
arship" equivalent to the earnings of the child to be 
paid by the county, upon recommendation of the 
school authorities, to children of widowed mothers 
when the earnings of such children were regarded as 
necessary to the support of the mother. 

Interest in the matter of aiding mothers with de- 
pendent children in some better way than by the 
older forms of poor relief or the uncertainty of pri- 
vate charity, which had been steadily growing since 
the White House Conference on the Care of Depend- 
ent Children in 1909, was greatly stimulated by the 
publicity given these new, so-called "mothers' pen- 
sion" laws, and agitation for their adoption in other 
States spread rapidly. In 1913, out of 42 State 
legislatures in session, 27 had before them bills pro- 
viding for the support of dependent children in their 
own homes out of public funds. Illinois completely 
revised its law of 1911, incorporating into the new 
act the regulations found necessary in the adminis- 
tration of the law during the first year and a half of 
operation, while Missouri extended the provisions of 
its law to include women whose husbands were in 
insane asylums or in the State colony for the feeble- 
minded. California authorized the payment of the 
State subsidy for the maintenance of half orphans in 
their own homes, together with a like amount out of 
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local funds; Wisconsin provided for aid to mothers 
of dependent children in all the counties of the State 
and made a State appropriation to meet half of the 
expense; Oklahoma reenacted the **school-scholar- 
ship" provision in its revised school law; in Idaho, 
Iowa, Massachusetts,^ Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Washington new laws were passed and commissions 
to study the question of mothers' pensions provided 
in California and New York. In six other States — 
Arizona, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, and Tennessee — ^bills were under consideration 
but failed of passage. 

In Arizona, at the November election of the follow- 
ing year, an old-age and mothers' pension law was 
adopted by popular vote. The law was, however, 
very loosely drafted and made the pension system 
hinge on the abolishment of all the almshouses of the 
State. It was held to be invalid by the State supreme 
court in 1916. In its decision the court touched upon 
mothers' pensions only to the extent of stating that 
it could not sustain an act requiring the support by 
pensions of mothers with dependent children, regard- 
less of their financial condition. A new law was 
passed in 1917. 

In 1915 the subject of aid to mothers was again 
very prominently before State legislatures. Seven 
States — Kansas, Montana, New York, North Da- 

1 Massachusetts had in 1919 appointed a commission on the 
support of dependent children of widowed mothers, which 
made its report in 1913. 
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kota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wyoming — enacted 
laws for the first time. Existing laws were com- 
pletely revised in Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Washington, and Wisconsin, while amendments 
of varying degrees of importance were made in 
Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Utah. Nebraska, 
in its revised law, simplified the procedure for grant- 
ing aid by permitting the parent to make application 
directly to the court (the old law of 1913 had re- 
quired the child to have been first declared "depend- 
ent"). New Hampshire placed the administration 
of the aid entirely upon the school authorities, 
whereas previously it had been administered by the 
county commissioners upon the recommendation of 
the school board of the district, a divided responsi- 
bility which was found in practice to be unsatisfac- 
tory. Washington, in its revised law, excluded de- 
serted wives from the benefits of the act and increased 
the residential requirements from one to three years. 
The amendment adopted in Pennsylvania provided 
for State supervision of the work of the county 
boards of trustees through a State supervisor of 
mothers* pensions in the State board of education. 
Other changes made benefited additional groups of 
mothers in Idaho and Michigan and increased the 
amount of aid possible for the families in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. In two States, Florida and Indiana,^ 
provision was made for commissions to investigate 
the subject of mothers' pensions. 

1 Commission never appointed in Indiana. 
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Only one State, Maryland, adopted a mothers' aid 
law in 1016. Much dissatisfaction was felt by the 
friends of this measure because the provision for a 
special board of mothers' relief for Baltimore was 
amended in the Senate to permit the mayor and city 
council of Baltimore to devolve the duties of such 
board upon the supervisor of city charities. Action 
to this end was taken in November. In the mean- 
while, the omission of the words "on the dollar" in 
the tax provision, as well as other ambiguities, led 
the city solicitor of Baltimore to give an opinion to 
the city that the law was not valid. Suit was 
brought against the city to test its validity but has 
not been presed. In New York, in the same year, 
the child welfare law of 1915 was so amended as to 
eliminate the commissioner of public charities from 
the Board of Child Welfare in New York City, in 
order, as it was declared, to remove "the taint of 
poverty" from the administration of the aid to 
mothers. 

In 1917, governors' messages brought mothers' 
pensions to the attention of the State legislatures of 
Colorado, Kansas, Maine, and Washington. The 
legislative activity of the same year added Alaska, 
Arizona,^ Arkansas, Delaware, Maine, Texas, and 
Vermont to the list of States which had provided in 
some form for the care of dependent children in 
their own homes. In addition, the State-wide law for 
Missouri drafted by the children's code commission of 

1 New law to take place of act declared unconstitutional in 
1916. 
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that State was passed without change. This act did 
Dot disturb the existing arrangements already de- 
scribed for granting aid in Jackson County and in 
the city of St. Louis. Revisions of existing laws 
were made in Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. The revised law 
of Minnesota, drafted by the Minnesota Child-Wel- 
fare Commission, provided for supervision by the 
State board of control, for State aid to the extent 
of one-third the amount expended by the counties, 
and for assistance in administering the aid from the 
county boards of child welfare created by another 
act. In Wisconsin, also, provision was made for 
county boards of child welfare to assist the juvenile 
court judges in administering the law. Amendments 
raising the age limits of the children who might be 
aided were made in California, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Montana, while other amendments increased the 
maximum allowance per child in Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and Nevada. 

In 1918 only one new law was adopted, that of 
Virginia, but in 1919 mothers* pension laws were 
again under consideration in a number of States. 
Laws were adopted for the first time in Connecticut, 
Florida, and Hawaii, while in Indiana an amend- 
ment was made to the board of children's guardians 
law definitely authorizing the county boards to board 
with their own mothers the dependent children com- 
mitted to the care of the board by the juvenile courts. 
Agitation in Indiana for a mothers' pension law, 
similar to those of other States, had been met with 
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the claim that the boards of children's guardians al- 
ready had the necessary power to aid mothers to care 
for their own children. Complete revision of existing 
laws were made in Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
Utah, and amendments adopted in a nimiber of other 
States. The new Pennsylvania law provided more 
liberal grants for the children, including now unborn 
children, and made the residence requirements less 
rigid; that of Utah transferred the authority to 
grant aid from the juvenile court in Salt Lake City 
to the county commissioners. Amendments in Illi- 
nois and Ohio increased the amount of the special 
taxes which might be levied to provide funds for pay- 
ing allowances, while in Colorado a supplementary 
act passed which hi^d the same purpose. The 
amount of State aid was increased from $75 to $120 
a year in California, and additional powers of super- 
vision were given to the State board of control. In- 
creased allowances were made also in Delaware, and 
the age limit of the children was raised in Maine, 
South Dakota, and Utah. In Washington any 
mother with dependent children was made eligible 
for aid. 

By the close of the legislative sessions of 1919 
"mothers' pension" laws had been adopted in 39 
States and in the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
In the remaining nine States — all of which, with the 
exception of Rhode Island, lie in the South — ^bills 
have been under consideration in at least five. In 
North Carolina a law adopted in 1919 provides for 
aid not exceeding $10 a month to enable indigent 
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children to attend school. It is limited, however, to 
children of school age, and since it applies to these 
only during the compulsory school term it can not, 
therefore, be properly regarded as a "mothers' pen- 
sion" law. 

SUMMARY OF THE LAWS OF THE VARIOUS STATES 

The purpose underlying all these laws is that of 
preventing the breaking-up of the home when, on 
account of death or disability, the support of the 
natural breadwinner of the family is removed. But 
the methods adopted to secure this end vary widely 
in the different States, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing summary of the laws : 

PERSONS TO WHOM AID MAY BE GIVEN 

The law applies to any parent who on account of 
poverty is unable to care properly for a dependent 
or neglected child in Colorado; to a mother or a 
female relative who is guardian of the child in Flor- 
ida; to a mother, stepmother, or grandmother in 
Minnesota ; to a mother, grandparent, or person hav- 
ing custody of the child in Wisconsin. In other 
States the law applies only to mothers. In a few 
of the States — Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, and Washington — any 
mother with dependent children may be given aid. 
In Arizona, California, Connecticut, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Texas, Utah, and Virginia the 
mother must be a widow in order to receive the bene- 
fits of the act. In the remaining States not only 
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Widows but the following other classes of mothers 
with dependent children are included : Mothers whose 
husbands are prisoners in Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee (in counties cov- 
ered by 1919 law). West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming; mothers whose husbands are in State asy- 
lums for insane or feeble-minded in Alaska, Florida, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Virginia; moth- 
ers whose husbands are totally incapacitated, physi- 
cally or mentally, in Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee (in counties covered by 1916 law). West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; deserted wives in 
Arkansas (if permanently deserted), Delaware, 
Florida (if husband has been prosecuted for deser- 
tion and adjudicated unable to support family), 
Hawaii, Kansas (if deserted for three months), 
Maine (if deserted for one year, and proceedings 
instituted), Michigan, Minnesota (if deserted for 
one year, and proceedings instituted), Missouri (ex- 
cept Jackson County and St. Louis), Nebraska, 
Nevada (if deserted for one year), Ohio (if deserted 
for three years), Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
(if deserted for six months), and Wyoming (if de- 
serted for one year) ; divorced wives in Alaska, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Missouri (except Jackson County 
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and St. Louis), Nebraska, and South Dakota (after 
one year if divorce is granted in State). In Ha- 
waii, Michigan, and Nebraska, unmarried mothers are 
specifically included, but aid may also be given this 
group of mothers in the States providing aid for 
**any" mother, if the administrative agency so deter- 
mines.^ In Colorado, Missouri (except Jackson 
County and St. Louis), and Pennsylvania aid may 
be given expectant mothers, but this is limited in 
Missouri to three weeks before and three weeks after 
childbirth, and in Pennsylvania to expectant moth- 
ers eligible for aid on account of one or more living 
children. 

CONDITIONS ON WHICH AID IS GIVEN 

Degree of poverty, — ^The condition of receiving 
aid under these laws is uniformly that of poverty, 
with certain definitions added in some of the laws. 
In Washington the mother must, by reason of desti- 
tution, insufficient property or income, or lack of 
earning capacity, be unable to support her children; 
in Alaska, Florida, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, and Utah she must be dependent upon her own 
efforts for support, with the added provision in Ore- 
gon that she. must prove that she was not in indigent 
circumstances when she came into the State, and in 
Utah that she had not received support from public 
funds within one year before taking up residence in 

1 For statement of policy of Massachusetts State Board of 
Charity, regarding allowances for children, born out of wed- 
lock, see page 101 of text. 
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the county in which application is made ; in Delaware 
she must be unable, without aid, to support, main- 
tain, and educate her children. In Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming the aid 
must be necessary to save the child from neglect or 
prevent the breaking up of the home ; in Kansas, 
New Jersey, and Virginia, to prevent the child from 
becoming a public charge; in New York, from hav- 
ing to be cared for in an institutional home. In Illi- 
nois, Maryland, Nebraska, and West Virginia, the 
mother may not own real property or personal prop- 
erty other than household goods, except that in Illi- 
nois she may be the holder of a homestead under the 
exemption laws of the State or be entitled to dower 
rights in real estate of which the market value does 
not exceed $1,000. In Minnesota and Wisconsin she 
may own a homestead if the rental does not exceed 
the amount which the family would have to pay for 
living quarters ; in Oregon, if it does not exceed $500 
in value. In Minnesota the mother may be allowed 
also personal property under $100 in value in addi- 
tion to appropriate clothing and household goods, 
and such tools, implements, and domestic animals, as 
in the judgment of the court it is expedient to retain 
for the purpose of reducing the expense or increasing 
the income of the family. 

Home conditions, — In most of the laws the re- 
quirement is made that the mother is a fit person, 
morally and physically, to bring up her children and 
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that it is for the welfare of the child to remain at 
home. In Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming it is made conditional that the 
child or children be living with the mother and that 
she shall not work regularly away from home. In 
South Dakota she may not be absent for work more 
than one day a week; in Illinois, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming the amount of time is left to the discre- 
tion of the administrative agency. 

Residence and citizenship, — In South Dakota and 
Wisconsin (in counties under 300,000 population), 
six months' residence in the county and one year in 
the State is required. In Arizona, Arkansas, Hawaii, 
Missouri (except Jackson County and St. Louis), 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming (in counties of 300,000 or over popula- 
tion) one year's residence in the county is required, 
combined in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee 
(in counties covered by 1915 law) with two years' 
residence in the State; in Oregon and Washington, 
with three years' residence in the State, and in Flor- 
ida with four years' residence in the State. In Cali- 
fornia (unless the child is born in State), Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Missouri (Jackson County), Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee (in counties cov- 
ered by 1919 law), and Utah two years' residence in 
the county is required, combined in Virginia with 
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three years' residence in the State and in Texas with 
five years' residence in the State. In Illinois and 
Maryland three years' residence in the county is 
required, combined in West Virginia with five years' 
residence in the State. 

New Jersey requires a residence of five years in 
the county. A few of the States require only State 
residence — two years in New Hampshire; three 
years in Delaware and Massachusetts ; residence with 
no legal settlement elsewhere in Connecticut; legal 
settlement or five years' residence in Maine. In 
Arizona, Illinois, New York, and Wyoming the hus- 
band must have been a resident of the State at the 
time of his death or when he became incapacitated. 
In Arizona, Arkansas, Montana, New York, Oregon, 
Tennessee (in counties covered by 1919 act), and 
West Virginia the applicant must be a citizen of the 
United States ; in Minnesota she must be a citizen, or 
she or her husband must have made declaration of 
intention to become a citizen ; in Illinois, though not 
a citizen, the mother may be given aid for her Amer- 
ican-bom children if she has made application for 
citizenship papers or declared her intention to be- 
come a citizen. 

Other conditions. — Several of the States have 
made other special conditions. Oregon, Utah, and 
Wisconsin require the mother to make monthly re- 
ports to the court or commissioners. Oregon does 
not allow aid to be continued during any term of 
absence from the county, unless such absence is with 
the consent of the court. When aid is granted to a 
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mother whose husband is permanently incapacitated 
by reason of physical or mental infirmity, Illinois, 
Nebraska, and Oregon give discretion to the court 
to order his removal from the home when his pres- 
ence there is a menace to the physical or moral wel- 
fare of the family. Oregon and Utah do not permit 
aid to be given if older children in the family or per- 
sons not of the immediate family of the applicant, 
living with her, are not contributing their propor- 
tionate share of the household expenditure. West 
Virginia does not permit the mother to have any 
adult person, not a member of her family, living with 
her. 

Age of child. — The maximum age up to which an 
allowance may be made for a child is 13 years in 
West Virginia (may be extended to 16 years if child 
is ill or incapacitated for work) ; 14 years in Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri 
(Jackson County and St. Louis), Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and Wyoming (may 
be extended to 16 years if child is ill or incapacitated 
for work, in Illinois, Maryland, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin) ; 15 years in Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Tennessee (in counties covered by 1919 
law), and Washington; 16 years in Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana (for boys), 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri (except 
Jackson County . and St. Louis), Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee (in counties cov- 
ered by 1915 law), Texas, Utah, and Virginia; and 
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17 years in Alaska, Michigan, and Indiana (for 
girls). 

Amotmt of allowance. — In Colorado, Hawaii, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New York no maximum is 
set, but the amount must be suflScient to care prop- 
erly for the child, with the restriction in New York 
that it may not exceed what it would cost to care 
for the child in an institutional home. The maximum 
allowance per child is $2 a week in Iowa and Ver- 
mont, $3 a week in Michigan, and $3.50 a week in 
St. Louis (may be increased temporarily on account 
of exceptional conditions). It is $9 a month for 
one child, $14* for two children, and $4* for each 
additional child in New Jersey ; $9 a month for one 
child and $5 for each additional child in Delaware 
(may be temporarily increased in case of sickness) ; 
$10 a month for each child in Nebraska; $10 a 
month for one child and $5 for each additional child 
in Arkansas, Idaho, Missouri (Jackson county). 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Tennessee; $10 a 
month for one child and $7.50 for each additional 
child in Oregon; $12 a month for one child, $18 for 
two children, and $4< for each additional child in 
Texas and Virginia; $12 a month for the oldest 
child, $10 for next oldest, and $6 for each additional 
child in Maryland; $15 a month for each child in 
North Dakota ; $15 a month for one child and $5 for 
each additional child in Washington and West Vir- 
ginia; $15 a month for one child and $7 for each 
additional child in Ohio and South Dakota; $15 a 
month for one child and $10 for each additional 
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child in Alaska, Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin ; 
$15 a month for first child, $10 for second, and $5 
for each additional child in Montana ($20 if only one 
child) ; $16 a month for one child and $8 for each 
additional child in Missouri (except Jackson County 
and St. Louis) ; $20 a month for one child and $10 
for each additional child in Pennsylvania and Wyom- 
ing; $20 a month for first child, $15 for second, and 
$10 for each additional child in Arizona; $25 a 
month for first child and $8 for each additional 
child in Florida ; and $25 a month for one child and 
$15 for each additional child in Nevada. In Cali- 
fornia, the State grant is $10 a month for each child 
with a grant of equal amount possible from the city 
or county. In Coiyiecticut no maximum per child is 
set, but the maximum amounts which may be allowed 
for food, clothing, and fuel for children of different 
ages in determining the family budget is fixed in the 
law. In Indiana the maximum legal allowance for 
a dependent child is 60 cents a day for a child under 
five years and '50 cents for a child over five. In 
several of the States a limit is set to the aid that may 
be given any one family. The limit is fixed at $25 in 
Kansas and West Virginia ; at $40 in Maryland, Mis- 
souri (except Jackson County and St. Louis), Ore- 
gon, Utah and Wisconsin (in counties under 300,000 
population) ; at $50 in Montana, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin (in counties of 300,000 population or over) ; 
at $55 in Nevada ; and at $60 in Arizona and Illinois. 
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Agency granting aid. — ^The law is administered by 
the juvenile court or some other county court with 
similar functions in Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho 
(probate court), lUinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota 
(may be assisted by county boards of child welfare), 
Missouri (Jackson County), Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey (common pleas). North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Wfiish- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin (may be 
assisted by county boards of child welfare) ; by the 
county commissioners in Florida (upon advice of 
school board), Kansas, Maryland (except in Balti- 
more), Missouri (except Jackson County and St. 
Louis, and only until county boards of public welfare 
are established), Nevada, Texas, Utah, Virginia 
(board of supervisors in counties, councils in cities), 
and Wyoming; by county supervisors in California 
(widows' pension bureau in San Francisco) ; by 
boards of children's guardians in Alaska, Indiana, 
and the cities of St. Louis ; by local boards of child 
welfare in Arizona, Hawaii, and New York ; by mu- 
nicipal boards of mothers' aid under supervision of a 
State board of mothers' aid in Maine; by city or 
town overseers of the poor in Massachusetts ; by an 
unpaid board of women trustees, appointed by the 
governor in each county, in Pennsylvania. In Conn- 
ecticut the aid is granted by a State agent in the 
ofBce of the State treasurer, upon recommendation 
•I ^'cMCtttsve offiesrs^' of Mm municipalities and th« 
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county commissioners; in Delaware, by a State 
mothers' pension commission ; in New Hampshire, by 
the State board of education; in Vermont, by the 
State board of charities and probation. 

State supervision. — ^In California supervisory 
powers are given to the State board of control, which 
can appoint a State children's agent and assistants 
with an unpaid advisory committee of three persons 
in each county; in Maine all applications must be 
passed upon by the State board of mothers' aid; in 
New Jersey, all cases granted aid are under the sup- 
ervision of the State board of children's guardians, 
which also makes the original investigation ; in Penn- 
sylvania, a State supervisor of mothers' pensions in 
the State board of education has supervision of the 
work of the county boards of trustees. In Massa- 
chusetts certain supervisory powers are given to 
the State board of charity ; in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, to the State board of control In New York, 
the work of the local boards of child welfare is sub- 
ject to the general supervision of the State board of 
charities though no State grant is made. In Conn- 
ecticut, Delaware, New Hampshire, and Vermont the 
aid is given through State authorities. 

Source of funds. — In a little over one-fourth of 
the States, part of the funds for carrying out the 
provisions of these laws are provided by the State. 
In California reimbursement to the extent of $120 
a year for each half orphan is made to local authori- 
ties by the State; in Connecticut, Massachusetts^ 
MimiisotAf mA WntotkAn ene^third of the cost it 
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borne by the State, while in Delaware, Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, and Vermont the proportion is one-half. 
In Pennsylvania and Wisconsin the amount reim- 
bursed by the State must come within the limits of 
the appropriation, which is apportioned to the coun- 
ties according to their population. In Maryland, 
New Hampshire, and New Jersey State appropria- 
tions are made to cover cost of administration. In 
Alaska the allowances are paid by the territorial 
treasurer from the appropriation for the care of 
dependent children. In eight of the States, where 
the funds are provided entirely by the county, spe- 
cial taxes are levied to create funds for the 
purpose. In Colorado this tax may not exceed 
one-eighth of a mill on the dollar of taxable 
property; in Florida, one-half of a mill; in Illinois, 
1 mill on the dollar in counties of 300,000 or less 
population and four-tenths of a mill in counties over 
800,000; in Maryland, one-tenth of a mill; in Ne- 
braska, three-tenths of a mill; in Ohio, one-fifth of 
a mill ; in South Dakota, one-sixth of a mill ; in Tenn- 
essee (in counties covered by 1919 law), 2 mills on 
the dollar. In the other States the allowances are 
paid from the general funds of the county except 
that in Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Utah a definite 
limit is placed on the amount to be appropriated by 
the county authorities. 

Penalty for fraud, — In more than half the States 
penalties are provided for procuring or attempting 
to procure an allowance fraudulently. In a few 
States it is made a misdemeanor subject to the usual 
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penalties ; in a number of other States a specific fine 
is mentioned, varying from $6 to $500, or imprison- 
ment from one month to a year, or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

TEEND OP THE LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

It is apparent from the wide variations in these 
laws and the frequent changes which have been 
made in them that they are still in the experimental 
stage. The rapid growth of the movement in so 
brief a period of years is indicative of a widely held 
and deeply rooted conviction that home life and a 
mother's care are of such great value to the proper 
rearing of children that no child should be deprived 
of their benefits on account of poverty alone. But 
the method by which these are to be assured for all 
children has not yet been fully worked out. Some of 
the most ardent supporters of the "mothers' pen- 
sion" laws do not regard them as an ultimate attain- 
ment but rather as an intermediate development 
which will in time, in large measure at least, give 
place to some more democratic scheme of social 
insurance. 

Early discussions of the subject of "mothers' pen- 
sions" were largely concerned with the question as to 
whether public or private agencies could best do the 
work of aiding the mother with dependent children. 
At the present time, so rapidly has general opinion 
crystallized in favor of public provision by the adop- 
tion of laws, in over three-fourths of the States, 
interest is almost entirely centered in problems of 
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adminfistration. Two of the probHems which are 
particularly pressing are the inequality of the oper- 
ation of the laws, not only between States but with- 
in the boundaries of the same State, and the inade- 
quacy of the machinery for supervision and investi- 
gation. A distinct tendency may be noted in the 
laws in the direction of State supervision, and with 
this a measure of State aid, in order to secure uni- 
formity in standards of administration. In about a 
fourth of the States some form of State supervision 
or control is now provided, though in a few of these 
it is still only perfunctory. Efforts to secure 
amendments providing State supervision were made 
by Illinois and Ohio in 1919 but did not meet with 
success. 

In general it may be said that the newer laws and 
more recent amendments, with a few exceptions, are 
in the direction of making more liberal allowances 
and of raising the age limits of the children who may 
be aided, to keep pace with advances made in child- 
labor and compulsory-education laws. But in many 
of the States the grants are still utterly inadequate 
to maintain a decent standard of family life, par- 
ticularly in view of the greatly increased cost of 
living. Perhaps no problem connected with the 
mothers' aid laws is more pressing at present than 
that of providing more adequate grants — if the end 
sought by the laws is to be attained. In some of the 
States the difficulty lies not so much with the legal 
limit as with the local appropriations and with the 
administfation/ The grant* aatualljr mada in the 
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majority of the States fall far below the amounts 
possible under the laws, as will be seen in the reports 
noted in the bibliography appended. In a few of the 
States, efforts to provide increased appropriations 
by increasing the tax levy or to provide by law for 
a special tax have been successful. 

MOVEMENT IN CANADA 

The first legislative step for mothers' pensions in 
Canada was taken in 1916, when the Manitoba Legis- 
lature passed the mothers' allowance act (the term 
which seems to be more favored in Canada). Sas- 
katchewan followed suit in 1917 and Alberta in 1919. 
Similar legislation is under consideration in British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, and Ontario. Resolutions 
favoring mothers' pensions in all the provinces have 
been passed by the Trades and Labor Congress, by 
the Social Service Council of Canada, and by various 
provincial social welfare organizations. 

In all three Provinces the aid is granted by the 
provincial authority, which in Manitoba is a special 
commission; in Alberta and Saskatchewan, the sup- 
erintendent of neglected and dependent children. 
The allowances are paid from the funds of the Pro- 
vince, which then makes a levy on the municipalities 
for part of the cost. The maximum amount^ of aid 
is fixed by law at $3 per week for each child in Sas- 
katchewan, but in Alberta and Manitoba the amount 
given is left to be determined by the family's needs. 
The greatest flexibility of the general provision to 
ttiMt ftdvAnoing cost ol living is shown by the grants 
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made by the Manitoba commission in May 1919, 
when the average city allowance paid per family was 
$61 a month and the average country allowance 
$49.16 a month,* averages which much exceed the 
amounts paid in communities of the same size and 
general conditions in the United States. 

THE DANISH AND NEW ZEAUiND WIDOWS* PENSION LAWS 

The laws of both Denmark and New Zealand, while 
having the same general purpose as the laws of the 
various American States, illustrate somewhat differ- 
ent methods of dealing with the problem. 

Under the Danish law, which became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, every widow who is the mother of a 
child or children under 14, whose property and in- 
come is less than a certain amount, proportionate to 
the size of her family, is entitled to a public grant 
toward the support of such children. The amount 
of the allowance is graduated by the age of the chil- 
dren, the highest rate being paid for children under 
2 years of age. In exceptional circumstances, the 
aid may be extended until the child is 18 years old. 
Certain requirements are made as to the fitness of the 
mother and the home conditions. The aid is 
expressly stated to be nonpauperizing and its con- 
tinuance is made conditional upon the mother's keep- 
ing off the poor relief. Half the expense of the aid 
is borne by the State, the remainder by the commune 
in which the widow has permanent residence. To 
meet the high cost of living the grants were increased, 

1 ''Labour Gazette" (Canada), June, 1919, p. 715. 
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by an amendment adopted March 4, 1918, by the 
addition of 50 per cent, of the former amount, 
effective during the calendar years 1918 and 1919.* 
Under the amendment of 1918, also, the aid may 
now be continued after the mother's death to the 
guardian of the child and may be given for the sup- 
port of children of widows who were not receiving aid 
at the time of death but who were eligible for it. 
This provision is extended also to the children of 
widowers who at the time of their death met the same 
conditions. 

The New Zealand law, which went into operation 
January 1, 1912, provides a pension for any widow 
of good moral character with dependent children 
under 14 years of age. (Extended in 1912 to in- 
clude also wives of inmates of insane hospitals.) 
The law, while general in terms, is made to apply 
only to those who need assistance by providing for 
the deduction from the pension of £1 for every pound 
by which the widow's income exceeds a certain 
amount. The aim, as in the Danish law, is to pre- 
vent destitution instead of making this condition a 
requirement for the granting of assistance. In 1913 
the administration of old-age, widows', and military 
pensions was brought under one department, and a 
law consolidating all existing pension legislation, 
together with amendments, was adopted as the pen- 
sions' act 1913. As in the case of other pensions, 
applications are made to the registrars of pensions 

iMet in earlier years of the war by cost of living bonuses 
from the communal authorities. 
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and are granted or refused upon hearing before a 
magistrate. Each grant is for a period of 1^ 
months, at the end of which time the circumstances 
of the pensioner are again reviewed. The whole 
expense of the pensions is borne by the state and pay- 
ments are made monthly through the post office. 
Upon the death of the widow, application may be 
made for continuance of the pension to the guardian 
of the children. As in Denmark, special provision 
was made to meet the increased cost of living in the 
finance act 1917, which doubled the amount of the 
pensions granted for each child, to be in effect dur- 
ing the war and 12 months afterwards. In the old- 
age section of the pensions act an additional pension 
is granted to an old-age pensioner who has children 
under 14 years of age dependent upon him or her 
for support. The national provident fund of New 
Zealand, passed in 1910, a year before the widows' 
pension act, also makes special provision for the sup- 
port of dependent children by providing for the pay- 
ment, on the death of a contributor, of a weekly 
allowance to the widow so long as any child is under 
14 years of age, due after contributing for fiv€ 
years. 
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